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the heart of hysteria 














By George Binette, secretary, Committee to Defend Asylum Seekers 


<< his is the diary of a Macedonian. 

He went to Britain in the back of 

a lorry...Will he find a two-bar 
heater waiting for him in two rooms/Above 
the cut-rate telephone anywhere place? Oil- 
ing the grinding city underside/Treating 
each flake of rust all over Humberside” — Joe 
Strummer, Shaktar Donestsk. 

Hardly a day goes by without a front-page 
tabloid branding asylum seekers as “crimi- 
nals”, “scroungers” and now “terrorists”. 

If you swallowed the tales marketed by 
the likes of The Mail, Express, The Sun 
and Star, you might well believe that 
thousands of cloven-hoofed Algerians 
were busily building ricin factories across 
Britain’s cities, with generous handouts from 
the Benefits Agency. 

Then there is the inevitable front-page 


lead in The Mail on Sunday claiming that 8 


asylum seekers have displaced an “88- 
year-old widow” from the patients’ register 
at the local GP’s surgery. 

Such attempts to fuel hysteria about asy- 
lum seekers spur Tory and New Labour 
politicians to bid ever higher in a “Dutch 
auction” to see which party can take the 
most vicious line on asylum seekers. Tony 
Blair appears on Sunday morning television 
insisting that his government is prepared to 
scrap Britain’s commitment to the 1951 
Geneva Convention on refugee rights. 

The Tories’ shadow home secretary, Oliv- 
er Letwin, counters two days later with a call 
to detain indefinitely all new asylum appli- 
cants until the security services have com- 
pleted checks on potential terrorist links. 
And so it goes on with politicians reinforc- 
ing the images projected by the press. 

And then home secretary and New 
Labour’s racist-in-chief David Blunkett 
makes a speech about the “coiled spring” of 
hatred for refugees to justify his latest 
legal attack on them. 

Little wonder, then, that a recent Mori 
poll showed that many people think that 
nearly a quarter of all the world’s refugees 
are in Britain and that for 64 per cent of 
those surveyed the phrase most common- 
ly associated with the term asylum seeker 
was “illegal immigrant”. 

The Sun would have us believe that 
refugees coming to Britain see this “as the 
land of milk and honey” for which they 
will gladly risk life and limb. In reality, a sin- 
gle adult receives a basic support package 
worth only £38 a week —a mere 70 per 
cent of income support. Joint research by 
Oxfam and the Refugee Council indicates 
that more than 80 per cent of those on such 
basic packages are unable to afford shoes 
and clothing, with a similar proportion going 
hungry at least once a week. 

But the British media rarely even con- 


siders the sort of desperation that drives 
an individual or family to risk suffocation 
concealed in the back ofa lorry crossing the 
Channel to Dover or to chance horrific 
injuries while clinging in pitch darkness 
to the undercarriage of a speeding train. 

Most of us assume that the vast majori- 
ty of refugees come from countries in 
what was once deemed the Third World. 
In fact, some 86 per cent of an estimated 12 
million refugees world-wide do indeed come 
from less economically developed countries. 
Of those 12 million, nearly nine million have 
sought refuge elsewhere in the Third World. 
In any given year between 1 and 2 per cent 
of the world’s refugees come to Britain 
and less than a fifth come to any European 
Union country. The refugee populations of 
Pakistan and Iran alone account for nearly 
3.2 million people. In both cases many of 
these people have fled from Afghanistan. 

Tony Blair never ceases to remind us of 
our good fortune at living in the fourth rich- 
est country in the world, yet compared to 
population Britain ranks only 32nd in terms 
of the number of refugees it take in. The 
country that takes the highest numbers of 
refugees, relative to the size of the existing 
population is Guinea (population seven mil- 
lion), which has afforded shelter to some 
500,000 refugees — most of them victims 
of the prolonged civil war in neighbouring 
Sierra Leone. 

What fuels these wars in the most impov- 
erished nations of the world? Of course, there 
are many factors, including how the west- 
ern powers imposed boundaries on their for- 
mer colonial possessions. But a crucial cause 
is poverty itself. This is also a driving force 
to immigration internationally. 

What the tabloid editors don’t reveal is 
that some 60 countries have seen their gross 
domestic products per head of population 


SIP THE RALIS 


Police clampdown will do 
nothing to stop gun crime 


he tragic deaths of two 
3 Birmingham teenagers, caught 

in the crossfire at a new year’s 
party, reignited the panic over gun 
crime in Britain. Media pundits, 
politicians and academics rushed 
forward with explanations and 
solutions. The home secretary 
imposed new visa restrictions on 
people from Jamaica. 

Much of the establishment's rage 
was, of course, tinged with racism, 
with black rap music being singled 
out as the “cause” of gun crime. 

Metropolitan Police 
Commissioner Sir John Stevens, the 
UK's top police officer, believes that 
there should be more custodial 
sentences. His justification - in his 


<4 .| own words - “we should learn from 





fall in real terms over the course: of the 
past 20 years. Such dramatic economic 
decline in no small measure reflects the 
impact of austerity packages devised by 
the financial institutions of global capital 
such as the World Bank and: International 
Monetary Fund. 

The combination of poverty, war and bru- 
tal repression propels global migration — 
albeit largely within the Third World. At the 
same time these factors collide with Fortress 
Europe’s ever tighter immigration controls 
to create a role for the “people traffickers” 
who exploit the vulnerable people desper- 
ate to escape from persecution or bloodshed, 
or just to the prospect of a better life. 

The same politicians in Western Europe 
such as Blair, Silvio Berlusconi and José- 
Maria Aznar, who champion the free move- 
ment of capital and are the most ardent advo- 
cates of war against Iraq also happen to figure 
among those who want to junk international 
treaty commitments to refugees. They want 
to make it even harder to enter Europe freely 
if you come from the “wrong” place or have 
the “wrong” skin colour. 

These politicians are among the most 
sickening of hypocrites once it becomes 
apparent that their own policies have 
actually strengthened the drive to migrate 
and they are simply blaming the victims of 
capitalist globalisation. Against them we 
argue that control of immigration invari- 
ably proves racist and chauvinist. It affords 
people scapegoats for the failings of the sys- 
tem in the more affluent west, while under- 
mining the huge potential for unity among 
working people internationally. 

That’s why we say all immigration con- 
trols must go and why the defence of 
refugees in Britain is a cause for all those 
who are opposed to tackling the root caus- 
es of the coming war against Iraq. 


RECLAIM INTERNATIONAL WOMEN’S DAY 


A CALL FOR AN INTERNATIONAL DAY OF ACTION 
AGAINST SWEATSHOP LABOUR, MARCH 8TH. 


The labour movement must reclaim international women's day asa | 
day of protest and action across the continents. Therefore we appeal 
to all anti-sweatshop and workers’ rights organisations, women's 


organisations, trade unions, NGOs, human rights campaigns, refugee 
organisations and other interested campaigns to support the call, 
create action committees and come together to plan protests and 
events to mark this day. The aim is for actions or events in every 
city and country across Europe, to create a prominent wave wi 
worldwide protest. Contact us at: “ 


www.nosweat-uk.org Ne 
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— people:in jail - 
‘| works”. With perverse logic like this 


America where there are millions of 
they believe prison 


it’s no wonder that the police and 
government have got it hopelessly 
wrong on gun crime. 

The last Tory government 
outiawed handguns in early 1997 
after the Dunblane school 
massacre. In the next five years, 
there has been a doubling in the 
number of crimes involving 
handguns, up from 2,636 to 5,871. 
Now it doesn't take a genius to 
work out that stopping ordinary 
people having legally held guns 
would hardly put an end to gun 


‘crime, so what is New Labour's 


response to the latest figures? 

They had already extended the 
ban on .22 calibre pistols and now 
they're proposing tougher laws on 
possession of air rifles and replicas. 
Also under consideration is a new 
five-year sentence for possession of 
a firearm in a public place. 

At the same time as there is a 
supposed crackdown on handguns 
the number of armed police on our 
streets has continued to increase. 
The Metropolitan force has upped 
the number of armed officers by 40 
and the number of armed response 
vehicles from six to 10, with another 
120 officers to be redeployed to 
support them. Presumably, they will 
be better trained than the “experts” 
who shot Harry Stanley on the 
streets of Hackney for possessing a 
chair leg in a plastic bag. 

The simple truth is that none of 
these measures will do anything to 
reduce the level of gun crime, which 
has begun to blight everyday life for 
residents in some inner city areas. 
New Labour may still want to prove 
that it's “tough on crime”, but it 
hasn't done anything about the 
underlying causes of crime. 

Obviously, the reality is far more 
complicated than a simple “drugs 
problem” solution that the law and 
order lobby always cite. The 
government's own figures do show 
that gun violence is heavily 
concentrated in a small number of 
big city police forces, notably the 
Met, Greater Manchester and West 
Midlands areas. In short gun crime 
is predominantly in urban areas of 
greatest social deprivation, where 
much of a generation of 


predominantly black youth, has 
been abandoned - high 
unemployment, low-paid jobs, 
crumbling services and terrible 
housing. Nationally, unemployment 
rates for men of African-Caribbean 
origin are more than twice that in 
the white population. 

Given such circumstances it is 
hardly surprising that some youth 
have sought a quick way out by 
joining gangs or doing drugs. They 
are not driven by “evil” as Blair and 
Blunkett claim, but by real, material 
factors. They enter a world of 
mounting violence where the use of 


guns is increasingly seen as 


necessary. On the one hand, the 
drug gangs need firearms to control 
their corner of the crack or heroin 
markets. On the other hand, 
desperate crack addicts are now 
using guns to carry out robberies to 
feed their habits. Contrary to New 
Labour's culture minister, Kim 
Howells, none of this derives from 
watching a video by So Solid Crew. 

Further proof that gun crime is 
much more about deprivation than 
gun ownership comes from 
international comparisons. For 
example, the levels of gun 
ownership in Canada are broadly 
similar to those in the USA, yet the 
amount of gun-related crime, 
including homicides, is much lower 
in Canada, which has more social 


welfare spending and a less unequal 


distribution of wealth. In 
Switzerland, one of the richest 
nations in the world in per capita 
terms, gun ownership is almost a 
legal requirement. But when did you 
last read of a spate of drive-by 
shootings in the street of Zurich? 

There is no single easy answer to 
the apparent growth of gun crime in 
Britain's inner cities. One thing is 
certain, however: no new law will 
stop people who are desperate due 
to alienation or addiction from 
getting and using guns. 

Moreover, having the racist 
police force armed to the teeth, 
while ordinary citizens are legally 
barred from owning guns, is a 
blatantly undemocratic set up. Their 
side has a monopoly of guns - 
which are all too frequently used to 
kill innocent people - while we are 
denied the right to have any access 
to arms at all. 

Instead of more laws on the 
statute books and ever greater 
police powers, we need an end to 
the criminalisation of drug users 
and to fight for the legalisation of 
all drugs, not just cannabis. This can 
undercut the criminal element and 
remove the lethal struggles over 
the market that take place. 

At the same time, there is a 
desperate need for a massive 
programme of public investment in 
new housing and infrastructure that 
is developed with the active 
involvement of the local 
communities, with jobs at union 
rates. Anything less and we are 
bound to see still more funerals for 
black teenagers gunned down on 
the streets of Britain’s cities. 
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Firefighters’ dispute: 
which ca forward? 








Workers Power spoke to Matt Wrack, regional organiser for the London region of the Fire Brigades Union 


(FBU) about the latest developments in the firefighters’ strikes oe 
eae 4 en. 


The Agitator says ... 


WP: The dispute has been off the boil now 
for some time. How do you see it getting its 
momentum back? 

MW: The cancellation of the strike just 
before Christmas and the long break did 
lead to a loss of momentum and took the 


wind out of the sails of the campaign a lit- 


tle bit, which is one of the reasons why 
the London region didn’t agree with the 
cancellation. We supported carrying on 
although in a different format. The mood 
hasn’t been as upbeat as it was before Christ- 
mas. That’s partly because people have 
realised that this is a very serious struggle. 
But people have been more than willing 
to take strike action and to continue with 
it, and are now beginning to get stuck back 
into the campaign again. 

What do you think the best tactics for 
the strike are now? Do you think there 
should be an all-out strike? 

I think the biggest problem with the 
strike tactics has been the issue of cancel- 
lation. It’s almost as though the threat of 
strike action has been considered as enough 
to bring the employers to the negotiating 
table. Obviously we need a bit more than 
just bringing them to the negotiating table. 
My own region’s view is that we should have 
had a longer period of escalation, begin- 
ning with 24-hour strikes but escalating 
over a period of time towards longer strikes. 
Part of the problem was the second strike 
we took was eight days, fairly lengthy, and 
as a response to that the executive coun- 
cil have moved to shorter duration strikes. 
There are a number of members — though 
it is very much a minority — now arguing 
for an all-out strike. I think the problem 
with that is that members would have to 
feel that it was clearly a strike aiming at a 
rapid victory. And that would mean a lot 
more than us just calling an all-out strike. 
The members would have to know that the 
movement was mobilising behind them. 
So at the moment, it is very much a minor- 
ity view in favour of an all-out strike though 
that may change as things develop. 


Do you think Prescott's move to try and get 
control of negotiations through new laws 
will harden the mood among firefighters? 
Prescott’s move has definitely hardened 
attitudes on the picket lines and in the 
branches. It is seen clearly as an attack on 
our negotiating rights and on how the 
fire service has determined pay for 50 years 
or so. It is also an attack on local democ- 
racy and an attempt to centralise control 
in the hands of the government. One thing 
it does highlight is that the strike action 
was effective. We had all that propaganda 
before Christmas that the two strikes were 
not effective and that the army more than 
coped. They produced their Cobra Report 
to back this up. And people are now say- 
ing if the strikes were so ineffective why 
have they now got to take these legal 
measures to change the rules on how we 
negotiate pay. It’s clear that our action was 
effective and they now want to try and 
resolve the dispute on their terms. It is cost- 
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Andy Gilchrist, a member of the “awkward squad”, the 
new generation of left union leaders, has vacillated 
between militancy and meekness during the fire dispute. 

Before Christmas the FBU strike had the government 
on the run. The public overwhelmingly supported the 
strikers. Fellow trade unionists, especially on the London 
tube, eagerly took action in solidarity with the 
firefighters. The government was on the ropes, Bruiser 
Prescott made a total fool of himself by refusing to get 
out of bed to look at the details of an offer the bosses 
had made to avert the strike. 

This was the perfect time to press home the 
advantage, step up the action, spread the solidarity and 
deliver the knockout punch to New Labour’s union- 
busting plans. Instead, on the promise of nothing, Andy 
Glichrist defused the struggle and joined in with the 
futile Acas roadshow. He thus sowed confusion and 
demoralisation among his members. 

The only people delighted with this were the cabinet, 
the TUC leaders desperate to avoid a conflict and the 
employers. Two months on, the FBU are now facing a 
government determined to impose a 4 per cent pay 
deal, slash the service and attack the working conditions 
of firefighters. Prescott is on the offensive once again , 
threatening emergency legislation that would - in effect 
- prevent the FBU from taking strike action. 

Meanwhile the on and off strikes are back. But there 
is no sense of a deadly struggle to prevent any cuts in 
jobs and the fire service. With Andy Gilchrist running the 
show there are likely to be more cancellations, and 
secret negotiations. The rank and file need to take the 
initiative and organise a campaign to: 

@ Build a national strike committee to take control of 
the dispute and to oversee the negotiations. 

@ Fight for a recall conference of the union to hammer 
out a new strike strategy and, if necessary, a new claim. 
@ Fight for solidarity from other unions - meeting 
Prescott’s strike breaking threats, if he tries to imple- 
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strike action across | ge 
the trade union fire 
movement SINCE It “ype 
will be an attack on #emgee. 
the negotiatingrights | a 

of the whole move- ‘ 
ment. 

The key question 
now, given the lullin 
the dispute and the 
likely pressure the FBU 
leaders will come under if a war on Iraq starts, is how to 
win the strike: how to get, at an absolute minimum, a 16 
per cent rise with no strings. Above all it is vital to stop 
the modernisation plans that will mean massive cuts for 
the service and open the way to privatisation. 

In the interview, Matt Wrack spells out the problem of 
simply calling an all-out strike tomorrow. But with the 
members kept in uncertainty about future strikes, with 
the proposals for an extended period of guerrilla strikes 
that could prolong the dispute rather than resolve it, and 
with the threat of war looming, the time has come, it 
seems to us, to raise the call for an all out strike. 

To win this call we would have to win pledges of 
solidarity from other workers; we would have to 
formulate a clear and winnable goal - in terms of pay 
and defence of the service; we would have to set in 
place strike organisations, backed by strike support 
committees; in every station and regién; we would have 
to publicise and argue the case for an all-out strike in 
every publication of the union and in special strike 
bulletins. 

lf we do this we can win the members over to an all- 
out strike and we can, through such a’strike, show the 
government and the bosses that the FBU, with the 
backing of thousands upon thousands of other workers, 
is determined to win. 
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ing them money —£70 million so far and £1 
million a day even when we are not on strike. 
The insurance companies are not happy 
about the government's proposals for chang- 
ing fire cover. The insurance companies have 
lost a lot of money. All of this shows that our 
strike action was definitely effective. 


Prescott's move upped the political stakes, 
and the threat of war with Iraq is doing this 
as well. What do you think the political 
implications of the strike are? 

It has become a very political dispute. 
It was a political issue from the start — the 
government’s policy on public sector pay. 
Interestingly on the war I think there has 
been a very rapid shift of opinion among 
firefighters. It’s raised on every picket line. 
There’s very much a mood, along with the 
rest of the country, against the war. But also 
in the firefighters’ case they are linking it 
with the dispute on two questions: 
@ First on the question of cost, people are 
pointing out that the government can find 
the money to go bombing Iraq but can’t find 
the money to find a settlement to our dis- 
pute. One figure I saw recently was that it 


would cost £3.5 billion within a matter of 


weeks for a war on Iraq. To meet our full 
claim would cost £30 million a year - a frac- 
tion of the cost of a war on Iraq 

@ The second issue it raises is the ques- 
tion of democracy. We believe — and public 
opinion polls back this up — that the pub- 
lic overwhelmingly support the firefighters’ 
case for improved pay and they don’t sup- 
port cuts in the service. Yet the politicians 
are steaming ahead with proposals to attack 
the fire service and are not going to give 
us a decent pay rise. Firefighters are link- 
ing this with the question of the war. A 
majority of people don’t want a war. The gov- 
ernment seems intent on going ahead with 
it against the wishes and the interests of the 
majority of the population. 

All of this has brought to the fore the ques- 
tion of the political fund [money currently 
paid by the union to the Labour Party]. 
Democratising the political fund is a debate 
that has been raging in the FBU for six or 
seven years now. I think that if our confer- 
ence goes ahead — which has unfortunately 
at the present time been postponed — there 
will undoubtedly be a big debate and I 
think there is a very good chance of major 
changes in relation to the political fund. | 


think we will win the position on changing 
and democratising the political fund — the 
next question will be whether or not the FBU 
disaffiliates completely from the Labour Party. 


What are your views on how the dispute has 
been led? 

One of the problems in terms of the strike 
and how it has been run has been that the 
executive council is obviously a small body. 
I think we need a wider base for making deci- 
sions. My own view is that we need a nation- 
al strike committee that would represent 
each and every brigade on a democratic 
basis, would be immediately accountable to 
individual brigades and the brigades 
would have the right to remove their dele- 
gate immediately if necessary. I think the 
fact that the control of the dispute has been 
concentrated in the hands of the executive 
has created a number of problems. It has 
meant that strikes have been cancelled with- 
out full discussion among members and 
activists and this has created a certain 
amount of confusion on the picket lines and 
on the stations. Our region's position is that 
we need a recall of the union’s conference, 
which hasn’t met since September. A lot of 
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rome | things have hap- 


Tek: 620-7820 1363 | ; pened since then 
—_ and we feel we need 

a recall of the con- 
ference to debate democ- 
| ratically where we are, the way forward and 





| how the strike should be run from now on. 


vy, And what about the role of the TUC? 


The TUC’s role has not been satisfac- 
tory in the eyes of a lot of members. The 


| TUC should be organising support — finan 
= cial, political and industrial. What they 
» seem intent on doing is simply getting 
* us back to the so-called negotiating table 
> at Acas. That seems to be the main aim of 


the TUC leadership. It was the TUC whe 
seem to have got Acas involved. It was Acas 
involvement that led to the cancellathom 
of the strikes before Christmas and far from 
leading to an improved offer as the lead- 
ership seemed to believe was gomm¢ to han 
pen it has led to the worst offer we have 
received since these discussions began last 
May. As one of our reps put it at a recent 
meeting: “Every time we have cancelled 2 
strike the other side have come back with 
a worse offer.” So I think there is a lot of 
scepticism about the role of the TUC. 
Nevertheless the TUC does have an oblig- 
ation to organise support and we will con- 
tinue to call for that support. 


What initiatives are rank and file 
firefighters taking at the moment? 

One of the problems I mentioned ear- 
lier was that the only national forum 
until recently was the executive council. 
There have been two meetings of officials 
from around the country, which was 
undoubtedly a step forward but again 
they weren't decision-making bodies and 
they weren’t on a properly representa- 
tional basis. But one thing that is needed 
is a debate between different sections of the 
union, and different brigades and regions 
about the way forward. One proposal we 
have discussed in London, and agreed and 
are now organising is for a solidarity con- 
ference aimed at other trade unionists 
where they can come and discuss with us 
the implications of our dispute and the 
attacks on the unions by the Labour gov- 
ernment and how they can organise soli- 
darity in all its forms — financial, political 
and industrial. 


A Conference for 
Trade Unionists 
Solidarity With 
the Firefighters 


Saturday 1 March 
The Camden 
Centre, London 
11.00am 

Called by London 
Region of the FBU 
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Tell us 


Bush and Blair - 
assisted by 
sections of the 
media - are 
spouting bogus 
arguments in 
favour of war like 
there’s no 
tomorrow. We 
debunk them, one 
by one... 










A war for human 
rights? 

The US and UK are in no position 
to lecture anyone else about human 
rights. The UK government is 
planning to detain thousands of 
asylum seekers - some of them 
fleeing from the chaos and 
devastation of the Middle East. The 
US has been holding prisoners from 
the Afghan war in appalling condition 
in Guantanamo Bay breaking all 
international codes on prisoners of 
wer. 

Saddam Hussein is indeed a 
dictator who has tortured his 
opponents, gassed enemy Iranian 
troops and his own Kurdish 
population. He was kept in power 
through the 1980s by US and UK 
military and business support. In 
1983 Donald Rumsfeld, now chief 
hawk in Washington, visited Baghdad 
promising loans and credits to 
Saddam. This was backed up by US 
National Security Directive 114. Four 
years later, the US administration 
turned a blind eye to the gassing of 
Kurds. 

Meanwhile, the US and UK prop 
up the murderous Israeli regime and 
have now started to make friendly 
gestures towards Iran, which 12 
months ago had pariah status in 
Washington. 

Kurdish territory in northern Iraq 
has already been entered by US 
troops. There is no way the Kurds - 
who want self-government - will be 
allowed autonomy. 


A war on terrorism? 


Saddam Hussein is head of a 
secular regime. The al-Qaeda 
network headed by Osama bin Laden 
is committed to setting up Islamic 
states with Sharia law. They hate the 
iraqi regime. The western powers are 
scrabbling around to find proof of a 
direct connection between Saddam 
and al-Qaeda but after a year of 
assertion they have come up with 
such devastating evidence as an al- 
Qaeda supporter getting medical 
treatment in Iraq. 

The truth is that the pro-war 
pressure groups in the US have used 
the events of 9/11 to get support for 
their plans for “regime change” in 
iraq. In fact the war is more likely to 
cause terrorist attacks than prevent 
them - not because a devastated 
ilragi regime will fund them but 
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because hundreds of dispossessed 
lragis and other Arabs will, in 
desperation, turn to Islamist groups. 


A war for democracy? 


Even the White House has 
stopped pretending that the US 
invasion will bring democracy. The 
“regime change” they talk of will 
mean replacing a bloody dictator - 
Saddam Hussein - with a military 
occupation by around 100,000 
troops and an imposed US puppet. If 
they can find Iraqi military chiefs to 
launch a coup, then they will let 
them have a role. Otherwise, their 
preferred candidate is Ahmed 
Chalabi, a member of a rich Iraqi 
family and convicted fraudster - 
found guilty of embezzlement from 
the Petra Bank in Jordan. 


A war on WMD? 


The people bringing weapons of 
mass destruction (WMD) to Iraq will 
be the invaders. Saddam Hussein 
certainly did possess biological and 
chemical weapons. After the defeat 
of Iraq by the US in 1991, inspectors 
were sent in to oversee the removal 
not only of those weapons, but most 
heavy weaponry. Ex-ClA operative 
and member of the inspectors team, 
Scott Ritter, has shown that after ten 
years of sanctions, Iraq is in no 
position to launch long-range 
attacks. Meanwhile the International 
Atomic Energy Authority stated in 
November 2002 that “We have to 
date found no evidence that Iraq has 
revived its nuclear weapons 
programme”. 

If there are any remnants of 
weapons of mass destruction, then, 
according to the testimony of CIA 
chief George Tenet, the probability of 
them being used in the foreseeable 
future is “extremely low” except in a 
desperate last stand against attack. 
The CIA should know. It provided 
Saddam with the weapons in the 
first place. 


A war against 
‘proliferation’? 


Although there is no connection 
between al-Qaeda and Baghdad and 
lraq has no meaningful weapons of 
mass destruction, if the US and UK 
were serious about this threat they 
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would start with Pakistan and 
Russia. Pakistan has nuclear 
weapons, tried and tested and it has 
threatened to use them. Al-Qaeda 
operates openly in villages and 
towns on Pakistan’s border with 
Afghanistan, with the acquiesence of 
recently elected regional officials 
who are pro-Taliban. 

Even then al-Qaeda is more likely 
to get their hands on them through 
states or governments, but by 
stealing them or buying them on the 
open market. 

Thousands of Russian military 
scientists and technicians are 
unemployed and there are plans to 
lay off many more. These people are 
short of money. Over the past 
decade there have been 18 incidents 
involving the seizure of stolen highly 
enriched uranium or plutonium. 

In Russia there are more than 
20,000 nuclear warheads sitting in 
120 separate nuclear weapons 
storage sites. Hundreds of tons of 
bomb-making equipment are 
dispersed throughout Russia’s 
network of nuclear facilities. 

Nearly two million rounds of 
nerve agents are housed in a 
decaying chemical weapons store at 


Shchuchye in Russia’s Kurgan region. 


The artillery shells are small enough 
to fit in a briefcase and each one has 
enough lethal doses to kill 100,000 
people. 


A war to back up UN 
resolutions? | 


It's the other way round. The UN 
has been bullied into backing up the 
war drive. The US uses its economic 
and military might to push others 
into line. And even then it ignores 
the bits of resolutions it doesn’t like. 
The previous resolution on Iraq, 
Resolution 687, which imposed 
sanctions and inspection on Iraq, 
also called for the removal of all 
weapons of mass destruction from 
the Middle East. 

Never mind the arsenal kept by 
the American fleet, what about the 
40 nuclear warheads kept by 
Israel? 

In the words of Dennis Halliday, 
former UN Assistant Secretary 
General, “We have a UN security 
council out of control. A Council 
corrupted by the US...and 
undermined by the veto power of the 
five permanent members”. 
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By Kuldip Balwa, national steering 
committee of the Stop the War Coalition 


he anti-war movement is growing 
T: over the world. And everywhere it 
is winning the arguments. 

Last month a poll showed that just 13 
per cent of people in Britain will support 
Blair in backing a war without a UN man- 
date. Nearly half have said they oppose war 
against Iraq in any circumstances. : 

Bush and Blair’s war will be a war for oil 
and a war to extend US world domina- 
tion, and most people know it. 

In January 300,000 marched through 
towns and cities in the US in the biggest 
anti-war demonstrations since the 1970s. 
On 15 February, 10 million people are 
expected to take to the streets around the 
world as part of the biggest anti-war demon- 


| strations ever witnessed. 


There are, however, three dangers fac- 
ing the anti-war movement. 

First, it could allow itself to be split by 
a UN resolution backing war, as a result of 
bribery and bullying by Bush and Blair. 

Let us be clear: if this happens it will not 
be because Hans Blix has found a “smok- 
ing gun”, or US spy satellites have found 
hitherto unknown piles of weapons. It will 
be because Russia and France have decid- 
ed that they do not want to be left aside 


Oil key to U 


ccording to Tony Blair, it’s got 
nothing to do with oil, writes 
ank Kellermann. 

If it were about oil, he told parliament: 
“it would be infinitely simpler to cut a deal 
with Saddam, who would ... be delighted to 
give us access to as much oil as we want- 
ed if he could carry on building weapons of 
mass destruction. The very reason why 
we are taking the action we are taking has 
nothing to do with oil or any of the other 
conspiracy theories put forward.” 

But in Washington there is an intense 
debate going on about Iraq’s oil. Because 
Iraq’s economy is 90 per cent reliant on oil, 
oil matters at every level — from where 
the first troops attack to who forms the 
stooge Iraqi government after the last shot 
is fired. 

Colin Powell announced that Iraq’s oil 
would be “held in trust for the Iraqi peo- 
ple”. But the US hawks want the industry 
privatised, broken up and handed to the 
Kurdish, Shia and émigré Sunni Iraqi lead- 
ers. They want it put back on stream at 
breakneck speed, whipped into producing 
six million barrels per day as soon as pos- 
sible — and the revenue used to pay forced 
reparations, UN fines and —no doubt — 
for a wholesale re-equipment of the post- 


when it comes to dividing up the spoils of 
war — the lucrative oil contracts, the re- 
construction work. 

France and Germany have already been 
offered assurances over Iraqi oil. And 
non-permanent members of the Security 
Council such as Cameroon, Angola and 
Guinea are likely to cave in to pressure and 
the promise of future aid and trade deals. 

In which case the idea that the anti-war 
movement should get off the streets 
because the “international community” has 
signed up to the war would be ridiculous. 
The only international community that 
counts is that of the world workers’ move- 
ment and the growing anti-war and anti- 
capitalist movements which represent the 
tens of millions fighting for social justice 
and national rights. 

The second danger is that when a war 
starts many get confused about what is 
at stake. 

Many opponents of the war will switch 
sides, saying that we must support “our 
boys”. Union leaders and Labour dissidents 
will be susceptible to the mass patriotic fer- 
vour as the anti-war movement is accused 
of undermining the war effort. 

They will say: “we did not want the 





Saddam Iraqi army with US hardware. 

Whoever wins, this argument is 
premised on the fact that the USA will be 
in control of Iraqi oil and have the luxury 
of doing what it wants with it. 

That fact has alarmed the oil interests 
of Russia, France and China. These three 
permanent security council members each 
has a veto over UN-backed military action. 
And each has a strategic commitment to 
Iraqi oil. The French company TotalFinaElf 
has two big contracts pencilled in. Russian 
oil company Stroitransgas — often described 
as the “privatised oil ministry” — flew into 
Baghdad in January to sign two more. 
China, which economists say will be the 
economic powerhouse of 21st century 
growth, has noticed it is short of oil on cur- 
rent projections and has the biggest pro- 
duction sharing contract with Baghdad — 
valued at $1.3billion. 

So the three powers that could veto an 
attack on Iraq within the Security Council 
have a lot to lose from America winning. 
Ahmed Chalabi, head of the pro-US Iraqi 
National Congress told the Washington 
Post: “American companies will have a big 
shot at Iraqi oil.” But if you are relying on 
naked imperialist self-interest to force 
the French, Russians and Chinese to resist, 
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over ruling class 


war to start but we must wait until it is over 
before fighting to unseat our leaders.” 

Wrong, dead wrong. The war is the 
moment of truth. When the two imperi- 
alist powers engage in fighting we must 
take sides and back Iraq. We must focus 
mass resentment at any casualties on Blair 
and Bush for sacrificing lives for the prof- 
its of the oil companies. 

A victory for Iraq, even under the lead- 
ership of Saddam Hussein, will be an enor- 
mous blow to the USA's ambitions for unfet- 
tered global power. The immense relief that 
will be felt by millions across the Middle 
East, Asia and Africa will be followed by 
an enormous sense of self-belief that the 
masses Can organise and resist oppres- 
sion and exploitation at home against their 
own home-grown dictators, as well as 
against the bullying corporate tyrants 
and their political leaders in Washington 
and London. 

Such a victory over imperialism will boost 
the struggle of the Palestinians and give 
impetus to all those fighting exploitation, 
oppression and poverty around the world. 

In Britain, it will weaken the Blair 
government. It will be a victory for the fire- 
fighters and anybody else fighting against 
low pay and redundancies, against the pri- 
vatisation drive and against cuts in edu- 
cation, health, housing and welfare. 

The third danger is we don’t take our 
own potential seriously. 


do not get your hopes up: all three signed 
Resolution 1441. According to Michael Ren- 
ner of the WorldWatch, “It is likely that 
backroom understandings among the 
council’s major powers about the future of 
Iraqi oil were part of the political minuet 
that finally led to the unanimous adoption 
of the resolution.” 

The likely outcome is that US firms will 
get the rich pickings of oil contracts reliant 
on hi-tech engineering, while there'll be 
enough low-tech work to go around among 
the Chinese and Russians, with the French 
having a slice of the pie commensurate with 
how much last-minute ass licking Chirac 
does to the Americans in the UN. 

But the USA is not just playing for oil 
contracts. There are two strategic consid- 
erations at work in US policy. The first is 
its stated energy policy, drafted in 2000 
by vice-president Dick Cheney. According 
to the document National Energy Policy, 
“US energy and economic security are 
directly linked”. 

While the USA wants to become less 
reliant on oil in the long term, it is heavi- 
ly reliant for the next 10 years. For Tony 
Blair to suggest that problem could be 
solved by “doing a deal with Saddam”, even 
ironically, reveals a poodle-sized grasp of 
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The 15 February demos will be huge, 
unprecedented. But this government will 
try to spin it out of existence and move 
on. The day after the real work begins, in 
each workplace, each school, each town. 

Mass action, strikes and civil disobedi- 
ence will all be needed. Rail workers in 
Motherwell recently refused to move a 
freight train carrying ammunition destined 
for the British military in the Gulf in acon- 
scious political protest against being 
“part of a murderous war”. 

The train drivers’ Aslef union branch 
passed a resolution “totally opposed to any 
conflict with Iraq and the USA's seeming- 
ly headlong rush into war.” The resolution 
ended and, “finally that we, as a trade union 
and individually, take every opportunity to 
oppose this conflict”. 

The action of the Motherwell drivers 
highlights the pivotal position of the unions 
and rank and file trade unionists to scup- 
per Blair’s war plans. The recent Stop the 
War Coalition conference in London agreed 
to build the anti-war movement in the trade 
unions as a priority. 

We also need street blockades and 
banner drops, we should refuse to handle 
goods and services dedicated to the war 
effort. Workplaces should strike the 
moment the fighting starts. 

If we can’t win a strike get some other 
form of protest going at work. And it will 
all be more effective if unions build direct 


international relations. 

Saddam’s regime is a threat to Ameri- 
ca’s oil security: it cuts off a vital source 
of supply (the USA had to buy Iraqi oil 
all through November-December to 
replenish its military oil stocks for the 
war); it threatens the most vital sources, 
Saudi Arabia and Kuwait, and it is the liv- 
ing symbol of the altered balance of power 
between oil producing and consuming 
nations since the 1970s. Hence it is both 
as logical as it is unjust for the USA to focus 
its aggression on Iraq. Logical, because a 
US victory in Iraq will bring about a stun- 
ning reversal of the oil politics of the 
region, and indeed the world. A US vic- 
tory will allow Iraq’s oil industry to 
begin producing its full OPEC quota. That 
in itself will put downward pressure on 
the high oil price. 

Secondly, even if Iraq’s oil industry is 
kept nationalised, the opportunity to make 
billions of dollars will be thrown open to 
the oil companies of the major powers. 

Ultimately the American nght has OPEC 
in its sights. OPEC is the living embod? 
ment of the victories of third world nahon- 
alism in the 1970s. It might be made made uD 
of craven corrupt regimes — 2s m Sauci Ar 
bia, Nigeria and formerly Venezuela — Dut 











links with their European counterparts and 
in particular those in Italy like COBAS and 
some representatives of the CGIL who have 
pledged political strike action in the 
event of war. 

College and university students should 
occupy administration and teaching build- 
ings if the war starts. School students 
should demand discussion of the war in 
assemblies and collectively walk out 
when the bombs drop on Baghdad. 

Let’s turn every education establish- 
ment into a nerve centre of anti-war 
activity, hosting forums and teach-ins to 
build the movement.Students and youth 
will have an opportunity on 15 February 
demo to join a huge youth anti-war con- 
tingent and build links to plan co-ordi- 
nated action for when the war starts. 

Acts of civil disobedience and direct 
action that take the fight to the air bases, 
the army barracks and recruitment centres 
can weaken the resolve of British soldiers 
to fight and show there is an alternative. 
Already some Muslim soldiers have said 
they will refuse to serve in the Gulf if called 
up and the anti-war movement must sup- 
port them. 

The working class. and the youth have 
the power to stop this war. By waging war 
on the warmongers we can win the argu- 
ment once and for all, and take a huge step 
towards ridding the world of the capital- 
ist cowboys who run it. 
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these regimes have independent bargain- 
ing power in the world thanks to their con- 
trol of their own oil, and their ability to use 
that.to keep the price higher than the west 
would like. 

Taking control of Iraq will put the sec- 
ond biggest oil reserves in the hands of Amer- 
ica: effectively America will have a seat at 
OPEC — which is a bit like a fox having a place 
reserved in a chicken coop. It will use 
increased oil production in Iraq to weaken 
and ultimately destroy OPEC and pave the 
way to re-colonising the world’s strategic 
resource. 

This economic battle is ultimately being 
fought out for political ends: so that Amer- 
ica can control the world politically, not 
just its natural resources. 

Tony Blair, rapidly turning into the For- 
rest Gump of international diplomacy, says 





he can’t see the oil motive at all. But the 


American right are more candid. With their 
policy institutes stuffed full of PhD-toting 
ex-Marines and oil bosses, they see the 
potential outcomes in Iraq and Afghanistan 
as clearly as Alexander the Great — the 
last great conqueror of the region — saw 
them And with their laser-guided weapons 
they belnewe they are capable of Ining the 
area. 





crawling with opponents of this 

war, writes Douglas Callan. The 
City is paralysed with fear, shares slid- 
ing rapidly as the traders consider the 
worst case scenario when war breaks 
out, 

The Royal United Services Institute 
—a charitable think-tank which func- 
tions as spook central in Whitehall — 
recently played host to former Foreign 
Secretary Douglas Hurd. Behind typi- 
cal British understatement, Hurd 
explained what’s making the ruling class 
soil their underpants: 

“A new Iraqi government installed 
by British and American military force 
and sustained by our occupying troops 
for months or years after a war in which 
many Iraqis were killed... the reaction 
against what would appear as imperi- 
alism rather than liberation could be 
destructive. We might win the war in six 
days, and then lose it in six months. 
Would we thus turn the Middle East into 
a set of friendly democratic capitalist 
societies ready to make peace with Israel, 
or into a region of sullen humiliation, a 
fertile and almost inexhaustible recruit- 
ing ground for further terrorists for 
whom Britain is a main target?” 

Hurd warned that “doubt” about the 
war extendsvto many “loyal to Nato”. 
In practice, half the City of London, 
many in big business, a fair few Tories, 
all Liberals and most of the Labour Party 
is opposed to the war. So is 83 per cent 
of the population. 

As Labour ministers are getting ready 
to do photo opps in British Army cam- 
ouflage, the men and women who 
have to wear it for a living are getting 
fed up as well. Army morale suffered 
so much in the first days of the fire- 
fighters’ strike that the Chief of Defence 
Staff, Sir Michael Boyce, was forced to 
issue a public put down of defence min- 
ister Geoff Hoon, warning that the 
troops would not be used as strike- 
breakers. 

Now there are other problems: more 
than a year ago military historian John 
Keegan revealed the forces were suf- 
fering morale problems because of the 
so called “two-tier army”. In repeated 
deployments, Britain has relied mainly 
on the SAS, the Parachute Regiment and 
the Royal Marines, leaving the rest with 
the distinct impression that they are 
seen as a bunch of incompetent rural 
duffers. Now an internal army survey 
has revealed one in three troops believes 
morale is “low” - and that’s before the 
body bags start coming back from the 
Gulf. 

So the High Tories, the city slickers 
and the army - from Colonel Blimp to 
Tommy Atkins - are all worried about 
the war. What about the Labour Party? 


T= establishment is, surprisingly, 





against the war, but there is a split 
between those who will grudgingly sup- 
port a war as long as the UN backs it and 
nothing goes wrong, and the principled | 
anti-war MPs. 

At the TUC Conference in Septem- 
ber that split was in evidence, with the 
right wing of the bureaucracy winning 
its position narrowly. The pro-Blair wing 
of the TUC only won because its posi- 
tion — unlike the position subsequent- 
ly taken at the UN by Blair — said there 
had to be explicit support for war by the 
UN. Whether the bureaucrats were opm 
ical or just suckers, the point ts thesr 





position was and remains to the kat | 


Blair. 


If war breaks out without explicit UN | 


backing then the anti-war movement 
will find itself operating within 2 muuch 
wider sea of ruling class opposiien, sce 


ticism and worry. It would be just as feet- © 


ish to rely on that as to ignore it. 

But ruling class opposition to the 
war, and the right wing of the Labour 
Party, cannot be relied on. In the first 
place —as Hurd made clear in his speech 
— they will “shut up and hope we are 
wrong” once shooting starts. It’s “not 
cricket” to do anything otherwise. 
Secondly, if America delivers a crushing 
military victory — with members of the 
Iraqi middle class dancing around 
waving Coca Cola flags as the tanks enter 
Baghdad — the stock market will prob- 
ably boom for a while, assuaging the 
worst fears of the toffs. 

All this places the anti-imperialist 
core of the Stop the War movement in 
a vital position in British politics. We 
can win mass support for outright and 
unflinching opposition to the war and 
sideline the upper class dissenters and 
establishment waverers. Britain is the 
only country that is actually going to 
war where the mass of the population, 
and sections of the establishment, are 
against the war. So we have the real 
power to stop it. That is why — while 
we don’t exclude the odd Baronet from 
marching on our demos — we don't 
reserve a place in the anti-war coalition 
for the ruling class. 

The war will bring into being a mass, 
anti-war movement ranging from Work- 
ers Power to the Daily Mirror, fire- 
fighters to Labour-luvvies. It will be 
lucky if it can count its true support- 
ers in parliament on more than two 
hands. Yet it has the power to stop the 
war. 

If a million people march in London 
this month, it will be the start of a 
new, anti-imperialist mass movernent. 
The challenge is to forge that movement 
into a permanent political force that can 
turn New Labour into what it really 
a rump minority of Armani-wearmng cam 
artists with no fans anywhere but im trex 
beloved America. 
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A nationwide poll last month in Mexico found 77 per cent believed the USA 
was “trying to dominate the world”. Time magazine ran a poll of more than 
300,000 in Europe that showed that 84 per cent believed the USA was “the 
sreatest threat to world peace”. No wonder The Economist bemoaned last 
month: “No radio phone-in on world affairs is complete, even in friendly 
Britain, without callers accusing America of being reckless, bullying, 
unprincipled, led by a Machiavellian election-stealing dictator...and 
countless other accusations.”And guess why? Because it’s all true 


On the day of George W Bush’s inaugura- 
tion on 20 January 2001, 20,000 protest- 
ers lined the route in the rain. Tradition- 
ally, the new President is meant to walk 
the last four blocks. But as his car pulled 
up the angry crowd — shouting “Hail to 
the Thief’ — pelted his car with eggs. The 
limo sped away! 

Out of a nation of 200 million voters, 
154 million did not vote for this man. Many 
because they are so alienated from a sys- 
tem where presidential candidate who 
spends most on advertising wins the 
election. The only effective choice is 
between one candidate or another bought 
by big business. 

But most of those who did vote did not 
vote for Bush. Al Gore received 534,000 more 
votes. But the President is elected by an elec- 
toral college not directly by the people. And 
he who wins most votes in each state has all 
the votes for that state. In November 
2000, Florida was the key state. 

There the Bush campaign chairper- 
son — and Florida secretary of state in 
charge of elections — paid $4 million to 
Database Technologies to remove all those 
suspected of being “former felons” from 
the electoral register. Bush's brother, the 
governor of Florida, agreed. 

Because of the racist criminal justice 
system 31 per cent of all black men in Flori- 
da have been through the legal process and 
are deemed to have committed a felony. 
And 90 per cent of Florida blacks vote 
Democrat. In addition, thousands of blacks 
who had not committed any crime were 
removed as were those whose names or 
date of birth had a close match to felons. 

All in all, 173,000 voters were wiped off 
the electoral roll, including 66 per cent 
of blacks in Miami-Dade county. 

Result? Bush received 537 votes more 
than Gore in Florida. 

Just to add to the conspiracy, the Fox 
news network declared Bush the winner 
in Florida before any one else and before 
the votes had been counted and Fox’s elec- 
tion coverage was run by Bush’s first cousin 
John Ellis. 

Also, a quarter of overseas ballots count- 
ed (mostly for Bush) were later found to 
have been wrongly included. 

So what did the courts do to prevent 
this theft? On 9 December when recounts 
in Florida were fast whittling down the 
Bush lead to close to zero the Supreme 
Court (full of Republican appointees) inter- 
vened to stop the recount. Why? 

According to the ruling, it was halted 
because to have allowed the recount would 
have undermined the legitimacy of Bush’s 
office when he was later declared President! 

The Republicans, his family and friends 
in the media and judiciary committed theft 
just as much as if they had had held up a 
bank. Tens of millions know it and hate 
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him for it. He has no democratic man- 
date and was scorned until 9/11 allowed 
him to highjack public opinion again. 
Bush is 

° i 
business 
Bush’s cabinet is stuffed full of business- 
men who have not been elected. Bush’s 
campaign for President was bankrolled by 
some of the biggest corporations in the 
world, especially energy firms, including 
the corrupt and now collapsed Enron. 

Big business determines the domestic 
and foreign policy agenda of the White 
House. Bush removed restrictions on 
drilling for oil in Alaska to pay back his 
oil industry backers. His massive $300 bil- 
lion of tax cuts announced last month on 
share dividends will benefit the top 5 per 
cent of American people. 

Bush is just as keen to push US corpo- 
rations’ interests abroad. By the time Bush 
came to office the stocks of foreign assets 
held by US companies was about three 
times the level of when his father was Pres- 
ident — worth $7.2 trillion. 

Exports as a proportion of GDP climbed 
50 per cent. Once content to rely mainly 
on a continental-size national market, 
major US companies realise that a third, 
or even a half, of their sales will soon come 
from abroad. 

It is because of this growing dependency 
on foreign markets that Bush seeks to 
ensure that no barriers to the trade and 
investment of US companies abroad are 
left standing. 

The new National Security Strategy 
(Bush Doctrine) has a whole chapter on 
pushing free market imperialism on other 


countries. It insists that “free trade” is a 
“moral issue”. It says that the USA will 





confront “nations that close their mar- 
kets” where “opportunities are hoarded 
by a privileged few” (i.e. domestic busi- 
ness and consumers). “Policies that 
strengthen the market” are deemed “rel- 
evant for all countries”. The document 
insists that “an end to structural barriers 
in Europe” (i.e. social welfare and labour 
rights) is an issue “vital to the national 
security interest of the USA”. 

In short, the Bush administration will 
push on and on with globalisation — the 
unfettered domination of US corporations 
in the context of an enforced expansion 
of free market imperialism, 


Bush uses the 
IMF and WTO 


South 


Since the second world war, US global 
economic domination has been under- 
pinned by the International Monetary 
Fund, the World Bank and (since 1995) 
the World Trade Organisation. Each was 
organised to ensure that American corpo- 
rate interests were favoured. 

As the biggest donor to the IMF, the US 
has enough votes in it to veto any measure 
of which it does not approve. It has enough 
muscleto push through measures it wants. 

The IMF's structural adjustment pro- 
grammes force Third World govern- 
ments to qualify for emergency loans by 
selling off state industries and cutting back 
on essential education and heath pro- 
grammes in order to generate financial 
surpluses to pay the interest on private for- 
eign bank loans. In addition, they must 
open up their domestic economy to for- 
eign multinational goods and investment. 
This mostly benefits US companies. 

The resulting increase in internation- 
al commerce — corporate globalisation — 
led to demands by corporations and 
investors for ways to defend their privileges 
and protect them against the perceived 
danger of governments seizing assets or 
imposing new regulations. 

The WTO was the answer to those 
demands, an institution whose secret tri- 
bunals can overrule national laws if they 
are found to violate the rights of corpora- 
tions. 

As the US agriculture secretary, John 
Block, put it in 1986, “(The) idea that devel- 
oping countries should feed themselves 
is an anachronism from a bygone era. They 
could better ensure their food security by 
relying on US agricultural products, which 
are available, in most cases at much 
lower cost.” 

Or as Walden Bello, has put it, “It was 
not global necessity that gave birth to the 
WTO in 1995. It was the USA’s assess- 
ment that the interests of its corpora- 
tions were no longer served by a loose 
and flexible GATT but needed an all-pow- 
erful and wide-ranging WTO. From the 





free-market paradigm that underpins it, to 
the rules and regulations set forth in the 
different agreements that make up the 
Uruguay round, to its system of decision- 
making and accountability, the WTO is a 
blueprint for the global hegemony of cor- 
porate America. It seeks to institutionalise 
the accumulated advantages of US corpo- 


Bush aims to 
rule the world - 
alone 


When Bush stole his way into the White 
House he immediately set about rubbish- 
ing international treaties and agencies 
that the US had agreed to. 

The new administration decided that 
“allies” could either sign up to the US-impe- 
rialist agenda or be cast aside. 

Bush made it clear that all existing 
anti-nuclear weapons proliferation treaties 
were considered redundant. He demand- 
ed the removal of the head of the Organ- 
isation for the Prohibition of Chemical 
Weapons because he insisted it be allowed 
to inspect US facilities with the same free- 
dom that Washington applies to the rest 
of the world — and the head of the inter- 
national commission on climate change 
had to go because the US oil companies 











called for his removal. 

Bush refused to sign up to the Inter- 
national Criminal Court since it was not 
prepared to have its soldiers and citizens 
abroad held accountable for future war 
crimes or crimes against humanity. The 
US gets to decide who is guilty! 

In short, Bush made clear that the USA's 
rulers will not have their hands tied by any- 
thing or anyone when pursuing its diplo- 
matic and commercial interests. 

Then came 9/11, since when US impe- 
rialism has deepened, broadened and accel- 
erated it reactionary attempt to crush all 
resistance to the rule of its corporations 
and its foreign policy objectives. 

In its new National Security Strategy 
document published last year it says the 
US administration will pursue “our inter- 
ests at home and abroad by identifying and 
destroying the threat before it reaches our 
borders. ..we will not hesitate to act alone, 
if necessary, to exercise our right of self- 
defense by acting pre-emptively against 
such terrorists.” 

This Bush doctrine means the US gets 
to decide whether other countries’ elect- 
ed governments, their economic polices 
and defence capabilities are a threat to 
US power and dominance of the world. And 
if they are then the US can:take them out 
and install puppet regimes that will tow 
the line. | 

Already Bush has waged war in 








Since 9/11 the US has accelerated and 
consolidated its military grip on the world. 
Today it has a military presence in 100 
of the 180 countries in the world, rang- 
ing froma few dozen “advisers” to 14 fully 
functioning overseas bases. It has estab- 
lished bases in key states in the ex-USSR 
such as Uzbekistan. It has deployed 
marines in Georgia to fight Chechens and 
special forces in the Philippines are hunt- 
ing down Muslim guerrillas. 

The numbers of “advisers” and their 
role in anti-Farc operations inside Colom- 
bia has increased since 9/11. 

Bush asked Congress for a further $1.5 
billion to be added to the $8 billion already 
set aside for the missile defence system, 
supposedly operational by next year. When 
complete and operational it will cost more 
than $200 billion. 

US Space Command's “Vision for 2020” 
clearly links the missile defence program 


- -\to its plans for “dominating the space 





Afghanistan, is about to launch another 
one against Iraq, encouraged Israel to 
crush the Palestinian intifada, stepped up 
its military support for Colombia’s war 
against the FARC, and colluded in an 
attempted overthrow of President Chavez 
of Venezuela. Next stop, North Korea, 
Saudi Arabia, Iran? 


might makes 

Since the end of the Cold War, the United 
States has massively boosted its military 
might. With more than 118,000 military 


personnel in Europe, around 92,000 in 
East Asia and the Pacific, the US has an 





unrivalled global reach — in addition to 
1.13 million active duty personnel on its 
own territory. 


The Bush administration has pushed 
the biggest rise in military spending 
since the Reagan era. Under its budget pro- 
posals, the administration intends to boost 
the Pentagon’s annual spending by $120 
billion up to the end of 2005, including 
an added $48 billion last year to $379 bil- 
lion. That exceeds the total combined mil- 
itary budgets of the next 14 biggest 
spenders — including Japan, Western 
Europe, Russia and China. 


dimension of military operations” and 
“integrating space forces into warfight- 
ing capabilities.” 

All this will not make the world “more 
secure”, China has said the programme 
would make it more likely to step up its 
nuclear weapons capability. 

The US aims to be able to devise a sys- 
tem that threatens the whole world with 
“we can hit you, but you can’t hit us” and 
hence dictate policies to other countries. 


Bush supports 
torture and 





human rights’ 
abuses 





Anywhere in the world, the United 
States can capture and detain people it 
claims are terrorists. Those arrested 
may be completely innocent. These peo- 
ple can be flown to the United States 
Naval Base, Guantanamo Bay, Cuba, and 
imprisoned for years. They are not 
accorded the rights of prisoners of war, 
nor charged with a crime. They do not 
have access to their families or lawyers. 
Some may be tried by a special mili- 
tary commission in secret. If they are found 
guilty, they may be executed and their bod- 
ies disposed of. If found not guilty by the 
tribunal, even then, secretary of defense 
Rumsfeld has said that they may not be 
released. 

In March last year, a petition for a writ 
of habeas corpus was filed on behalf of 
the detainees in Guantanamo, but the peti- 
tioners lost. They lost not because the fed- 
eral district court decided that what the 
government is doing is right, but because 
the court decided it could not even hear 
the case and determine whether the deten- 
tions were legal. 

In Guantanamo the current detainees 
are physically abused. According to one US 
intelligence source, the detainees are 
“blindfolded and thrown into walls, bound 
in painful positions, subjected to loud nois- 
es and deprived of sleep.” 

Since 9/11, dozens of prisoners have 
been sent to other countries, including 
Egypt or Jordan, that maintain close ties 
to the CIA. These people have been trans- 
ported without going through normal 
extradition procedures in a process akin 
to kidnapping. They are sent to Egypt and 
Jordan where security forces engage in 
tactics such as torture and threats to fam- 
ilies that are illegal in the United States. 

As one American official said of this 
practice of sending captives to foreign coun- 

tries for interrogation: “We don’t kick the 


fuck out of them. We send them to other 
countries so they can kick the fuck out of 
them.” 

Bush is 

building a 

In the immediate aftermath of 9/11, the 
Bush administration launched an 
onslaught on the civil liberties of US citi- 
zens. On 19 September 2001, a terrorism 
bill was sent to Congress and passed in 
October as the Patriot Act. Congress 
voted near unanimously for it. It gave the 
FBI full powers to intercept e-mails and 
hugely expanded their ability to search 
premises without a warrant. The new law 
allows wider use of undercover agents to 
infiltrate organisations. 

Anew crime of “domestic terrorism” 
came into being. It is loosely defined as 
“acts that are dangerous to human life”. 
Under this definition, a protest demon- 
stration that blocked a street and prevented 
an ambulance from passing could be 
deemed domestic terrorism. Likewise, the 
demonstrations in Seattle against the WTO 
could fit within the definition. 

The FBI began massive detentions 
and investigations of individuals “sus- 
pected” of terrorist connections in the after- 
math of 9/11, almost all of them non-citi- 
zens of Middle-Eastern descent. 
More than 1,100 were arrested. Many were 
held for days or weeks without access to 
lawyers or knowledge of the charges against 
them. 

Few, if any, have been proven to have a 
connection with the 9/1 Lattacks and some 
remain in jail despite having been cleared. 

Law now permits the “mandatory deten- 
tion” of aliens certified by the attorney gen- 
eral as “suspected terrorists.” These 
could include people involved in bar room 
brawls or those who have provided only 
humanitarian assistance to organisations 
thé United States does not like. Once cer- 
tified in this way, an alien could be impris- 
oned indefinitely with no real opportuni- 
ty for a court challenge. 

In addition to the legal clampdown there 
has been widespread media (self)censor- 
ship of information, silencing of dissent, 
and extensive ethnic and religious profil- 
ing of Muslims, Arabs and Asian people. 
It has created a climate of fear where peo- 


ple are encouraged to suspect their neigh- 
bours and people are afraid to speak out. 


Bush wants 


to wage a 
war for oil 


A big majority of the French, Russians and 
Germans believe that the war against Iraq is 
a war for oil. In 2001, the Middle East gen- 
erated 30 per cent of world’s oil. It contains 
65 per cent of world oil reserves and 36 per 
cent of natural gas reserves. 

The USA predicts a 54 per cent increase 
in its oil consumption by 2020. One Bush 
backer in Britain has said: “Many critics of 
US policy towards the region complain that 
it is largely about oil. One wold certainly 
hope so.” 

Mike Davis, the US socialist, has said 
that the Bush cabinet is “the executive com- 
mittee of the American Petroleum Insti- 
tute”. 

The secretary of commerce Don Evans 
was CEO of Tom Brown Inc, an oil and 
gas company, and as chief campaign fund- 
raiser for Bush, secured a record $190 mil- 








lion for his election — much of it from the 
oil sector. 

National security adviser, Condoleez- 
za Rice, served on Chevron’s board of direc- 
tors and for her pains a 130,000-ton oil 
tanker was named after her. 

Vice-president Dick Cheney was CEO 
of Halliburton Industries, the largest oil 
services company in the world. Two sub- 
sidiary companies did business with Sad- 
dam- Hussein in the 1980s when he was in 
charge. 

In May 2001, Dick Cheney’s team 
drew up a National Energy Plan with 
help from Enron which noted: 

@ USA will depend more and more on 
imports for its oil from 53 per cent now 
to 65 per cent in 2020. 

@ USA will need to expand the number of 
countries it gets its oil from and “overcome 
resistance to the outward reach of Ameri- 
can energy companies” to get it. 

Iraq is one obstacle to be overcome. But 
it also dictates Bush’s support for the 
Colombian government, the right-wing 
coup plotters among Venezuela’s oil indus- 
try managers, and the spread of military 
bases in the Caspian region. 

Corruption, greed and hypocrisy are 
three more reasons the world hates Bush 
and his administration. 


On 12 May 1996, the then US ambassador 
to the United Nations Madeleine Albright 
was asked on the US television show, 60 
Minutes, about the effect of sanctions on 
Iraq: “We have heard that a half a million 
children have died. I mean, that’s more 
children than died in Hiroshima. Is the 
price worth it?” 

Albright replied: “I think this is a very 
hard choice, but we think the price is 
worth it.” 

Under US pressure, the UN Security 
Council imposed comprehensive eco- 
nomic sanctions against Iraq on 6 August 
1990, just four days after the Iraqi inva- 
sion of Kuwait. They have been there ever 
since as leverage to press for Iraqi disar- 
mament. 

The US and UK governments made it 
clear early on that they would block any 
lifting of sanctions as long as Iraqi leader 
Saddam Hussein remains in power. UN 
agencies such as Unicef have document- 

ed the heavy human cost, especially for 





children. In 1997, the United Nations 
Human Rights Committee noted that: “The 
effect of sanctions and blockades has 
been to cause suffering and death in Iraq, 
especially to children.” 

The Office of the United Nations High 
Commissioner for Human Rights report- 
ed in September 2000 that it: “Believes that 
the current sanctions regime is having a 
disproportionately negative impact on the 
enjoyment of human rights by the Iraqi 
population.” 

Yet the US and the UK have blocked 
many proposed reforms. 

But the coming war will have an even 


‘worse effect. One independent report of 


medical professionals last November 
said: “The new war will be much more 
intense and destructive than the 1990 Gulf 
War, and will involve more deadly weapons 
developed in the interim.” 

Credible estimates of the total possi- 
ble deaths on all sides during the conflict 
and the following three months range from 
48,000 to more than 260,000. Civil war 
within Iraq could add another 20,000 
deaths. Additional later deaths from post- 
war adverse health effects could reach 
200,000. If nuclear weapons were used, the 
death toll could reach 3,900,000. In all sce- 
narios the majority of casualties will be 
civilians and virtually all Iraqis. 


Bush backs 
Israel's 
butchers 


Which Middle Eastern country has 
weapons of mass destruction, has pre- 
emptively bombed one of its neighbours, 
illegally occupies territory of another 
people and routinely kills innocent oppe- 
nents of the ruling regime? Israel. 

Yet the US does not demand econom- 
ic sanctions, diplomatic isolation or threat- 
en the country with invasion. Instead i 
rewards the government with billions of 
dollars of grants a year. 

This is because, as with every other 
US administration, this one sees Israel! as 
the key to upholding US interests in the 
Middle East are adhered to. A well-armed 
and aggressive Zionist state acts to intim- 
idate Israel's oil-rich Arab neighbours and 
make them comply with US interests. 

Bush’s money allows Israel to expand 
illegal settlements, arm it with the very lat- 
est military hardware and he refuses to ds- 
tance the USA from the policy of assassi- 
nation, collective punishments and mass 
detentions. 

While for the future he claims to sa 
port a Palestinian state and claims to want 
a withdrawal of Israeli troops from areas 
occupied after September 2000, now he 
demands that Arafat is replaced bya 
compliant prime minister, that the ClAand 
the Israelis be allowed to reconstruct the 
Palestinian National Authority and police 
force. 

Bush’s support for Israel is one of 
the main reasons why he wants to ower- 
throw Saddam Hussein; forget al-Qaeda. 
forget WMD, it is about removing one 
of the main sources of Arab hostility te 
Israel. 

If there is an added dimension to the 
USA's pro-Zionism under Bush it is thas: 
the right-wing hate all the Arab states for 
giving the slightest succour to the Pales- 
tinians and hence being a point of pres- 
sure on Israel to negotiate with the Pales- 
tinians. After Iraq is neutralised the White 
House aim to remove the rulers of Saudi 
Arabia and any others that may act as bro- 
kers for the Palestinians with Israel. 
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Ithough Saddam Hussein would 
Ace love to make history in the 

months ahead, by defeating the US 
invaders, the odds are that he is more like- 
ly to be history very soon. 

A nasty, violent thug he came to promi- 
nence in the 1970s when he strengthened 
and refashioned the armed forces and the 
repressive security apparatus for the 
country’s President Hassan al-Bakr. 

President himself since 1979 he has 
gassed his own people, launched bloody and 
unsuccessful invasions of Iran and Kuwait. 
If it was not for the likely reactionary 
manner of his passing — at the hands of US 
troops or coup-plotters — his passing would 
be a cause for celebration. 

But how did he get this far and when did 
he turn from friend to foe as far as the West 
was concerned? 

Saddam Hussein was born in 1937, in 
Tikrit Northwest Iraq, to a poor but influ- 
ential Sunni family. Moving to Baghdad to 
live with his uncle when 10-years-old, he 
later became involved in the Arab nation- 
alist movement and joined the Baath 
Party in 1959 (see box), the year after the 
Suez Crisis, when Egypt’s Nasser success- 
sully fended off Britain, France and Israel’s 
attempts to, seize control of the Suez canal. 

In 1958 the Iraqi monarchy was over- 
thrown and a republic formed led by 
brigadier Abdul Karim Qasim. His regime 
was perilously balanced between the ris- 
ing urban middle classes and the poor and 
working class. He attacked the power of the 
rich landlords and old aristocracy but want- 
ed to protect indigenous Iraqi capitalists, 
while giving reforms to the poor. 

Critically he established the Iraq Nation- 
al Oil Company (INOC) which limited the 
concessions for imperialist-owned oil com- 
panies to those areas already under pro- 
duction. His balancing act grew ever more 
untenable and Qasim became increasingly 
dependent on the Iraqi Communist Party 
(ICP) and in particular its militia. 

Allen Dulles the director of the CIA 
described the situation in Iraq as “the most 
dangerous in the world.” In 1959, following 
a series of meetings at the US embassy in 
Cairo, Saddam Hussein led a Baathist assas- 
sination attempt on Qasim. 

It failed and Saddam fled to Egypt, where 
in 1960, he was sentenced to death in his 
absence. Qasim later moved against the ICP. 
This isolated him from his base of support 
among the poor and when renewed conflict 
between Iraq and the Kurds and Iran broke 
out in February 1963, he was overthrown 
by a Baathist coup. 

Baathism’s rule was short lived, how- 
ever and the government was overthrown 
by a pro-Egyptian army officer coup in 
November 1963. Saddam was imprisoned. 
While in prison he was elected to the Baath 
Party leadership and became deputy to the 
Baath leader Bakr in September 1966. 

The ruling army officers, however, fell 
out with Egypt and after their failure to co- 
operate with the other Arab governments 
Guring the 1967 Arab-Israeli war. they lost 
popular support. as did the idea of pam-—Arab 
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by the Tikrit clique of Bakr, Saddam and 
General Adnan Talfah. They were all relat- 
ed, by marriage and birth and they formed 
an all powerful leadership group able to 
break Iraq's cycle of coups and counter coups 
and establish their uninterrupted rule for 
the next 35 years. 

By 1968 pan-Arab nationalism was dead. 
The Baathists retained some of its ideo- 
logical elements, the need to develop the 
Arab nation and so on, but they were Iraqi 
nationalists, not Arab ones. 

They knew they had to confront the 
issues that had dogged all Iraqi governments 
since the establishment of the republic in 
1958 — Iraq’s relations with the Kurds, the 
Iranians, the Israelis and the Arab nations. 
Domestically they needed to offer some 
reforms to the poor, while developing the 








power of the national bourgeoisie and 
limiting imperialism’s control of the Iraqi 
oil industry. Fortunately, for the Baathists, 
the 1970s presented them with a unique, 
although ultimately, short lived opportu- 
nity to secure these goals. 

The closure of the Suez canal for eight 
years after the 1967 Arab-Israel war, 
increased the strategic importance of gulf 
oil and enabled the Arab nations to demand 
a greater proportion of oil revenues for them- 
selves. In particular OPEC, originally formed 
in 1960, but initially too divided to flex its 
muscles, began to co-operate to raise oil 
prices. Consequently in 1972 Iraq and the 
USSR signed a treaty of friendship and co- 
operation, as an alternative source of arms 
and finance to develop Iraqi oil fields inde- 
pendently from the US and imperialism. 


he rise to power of 


What is Baathism? 


The Baath Party was established in 
Syria in the 1940s and soon had 
branches in other Arab countries. It 
was motivated by Arab nationalism, 
and was secular. 

Its members were predominantly 
upper-middle class university 
students. They were hostile to the 
old landed elite and privileged 
monarchies that ruled on licence 
from the main imperialist powers, 
who controlled their oil wealth. 

Saddam was first drawn toward 


the party inthe early1950asa_ 


teenager. Although he did not join 
until 1959 he was with thousands of 
other Baath supporters on the 
streets of Baghdad in July 1958 
when an army officers’ coup ousted 
and then executed King Faisal II 
and the rest of the royal family. 


And in 1973 Iraq nationalised the oil 
industry in exchange for $350 million in 
compensation to the imperialist oil com- 
panies. This, combined with rising oil prices 
throughout the 1970s, massively increased 
the revenue commanded by the Baathist 
government and enabled them to imple- 
ment a reform programme in health care, 
land redistribution and education which 
raised living standards and bolstered their 
regime, and Saddam’s position within it. 

In 1977 Saddam was elected assistant 
secretary general of the Baath Party Nation- 
al Command. An ailing Bakr resigned in 
1979 and Saddam was formally appointed 
President in July. 

The Iranian Revolution of 1979 reawak- 
ened Iraqi claims on the disputed Shatt al 
Arab waterway. Saddam used the excuse ofa 


When Washington loved Saddam 


s early as 1963 the CIA helped pave 
the way for Saddam Hussein’s rise. 


o power when they backed the 
Baathist coup. The CIA provided intelli- 
gence including lists of opponents to be 
assassinated, in return for access to 
Soviet made MiG fighters and tanks. 

But in November Saddam was impris- 
oned after a pro-Egyptian coup and when 
the regime proceeded to sign a $500 mil- 
lion treaty with the USSR in 1966 to devel- 
op Iraqi oil fields, US interests were direct- 
ly threatened. 

Robert Anderson the former US Trea- 
sury Secretary negotiated with the 
Baathists, then in opposition, promis- 
ing them support in return for the oil con- 
cessions. Saddam wrote to the US con- 
sulate in Basra seeking US help to 
overthrow the government. Two years 
later Saddam's party was back in power 
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demned the invasion ‘of Afghanistan by 
the USSR. Closer to home he had 
launched a murderous campaign against 
the Iraqi Communist Party. 

The US responded with favourable 
comments about the need to establish 
warm relations with Saddam Hussein. 

Since the Iranian revolution of 1979 
Iran was the White House’s enemy num- 
ber one in the region. Khomenei ‘s “anti- 
imperialist” anti-US message had to be 
stopped at all costs. 

Sixty officers of the Defense Intelli- 
gence Agency were deployed to provide 
detailed satellite information on Iranian 
deployments, tactical battle planning, air 
strikes and bomb damage assessments. 
This included overseeing the use of gas 
against Iranian troops. 

“The use of gas on the battlefield of 
_ was not a matter of deep strategic 
n.” Col. Walter P Lang a senior 
detence intelligence officer, commented. 
The U iS were “desperate to make sure 
that iran God not lose.” 

From 1982 onwards the US supplied 

> the hardware required to deliv- 
er is Ges bombs. most importantly 60 

Fiaghes and 45 Bell helicopters. 

Dienaiid Rummseld the present Vice-Pres- 
ect waited Saddam in December 1983. 
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He told the New York Times “It struck us 
as useful to have a relationship, given that 
we were interested in solving the Mideast 
problems.” 

In March 1984 Rumsfeld met Tariq 
Aziz the Iraqi foreign minister, the same 
day as a UN report which stated that: 
“Mustard gas laced with nerve agent has 
been used on Iranian soldiers.” The 
Pentagon “wasn’t so horrified by Iraq’s 
use of gas” one programme member said, 
“it was just another way of killing peo- 
ple — whether with a bullet or phosgene, 
it didn’t make any difference.” At the end 
of the meeting the New York Times report- 
ed, “American diplomats suggested nor- 
mal diplomatic ties have been restored in 
all but name.” 

When, as part of an anti-Kurd offen- 
sive in which it is estimated 4,000 villages. 
were destroyed and over 100,000 Kurds 
killed, those helicopters dropped. gas on 
Kurdish civilians in 1988, US Senate sanc- 
tions were vetoed by the White House. 

The end of the Iraq-Iran war in 1988 
led to a rapid cooling in relations between 
the US and Iraq. The US no longer need- 
ed Iraq to contain Iran; realpolitik and 
national interest, not moral principles, 
has governed USA's relations with Sad- 
dam Hussein — then and now. 








the Butcher of Baghdad 


Bill Jenkins explains how Saddam Hussein 
rose to the top with help from his US friends 


He had hoped this step would 
lead the country into fusion with 
Egypt under Nasser, who, in 1956. 
had successfully fought off France 
and Britain and electrified the Arab 
world. But instead the new 
government moved into an Arab 
Union with Jordan with the West's 
backing, explicitly pitched against 
the United Arab Republic of Egypt 
and Syria, then backed by the 
USSR. In the 1960s each of these 
countries underwent accelerated 
separate national capitalist 
development and ruling classes, 
with their own interests, developed. 
Pan-Arab nationalism was dealt a 
heavy blow when Israel won the 
1967 six-day war. 

With it Baathism degenerated 
into the political expression of the 
Iraqi ruling class’ national interest 
pure and simple. 


Shiite assassination attempt and rioting and 
in September 1980 Iraqi troops invaded Iran. 
Estimates vary widely but the Iraq-Iran 
conflict killed up to 100,000 Iraqi soldiers with 
250,000 wounded. Between 300,000 and 
400,000 Iranians died. Iraq lost all its early 
territorial gains and struggled desperately to 
remove Iranian forces from Iraqi soil. 

Worse, when the 1989 world recession 
started to bite Iraq was left with an army of 
over one million men, falling oil revenues 
and its economy in ruins. The invasion of 
Kuwait in August. 1990, far from being 
the inevitable consequence of Saddam’s 
regional ambitions, was a desperate attempt 
to escape the economic consequences of 
the war and unite the nation behind his 
leadership. 

When he rejected UN demands for his 
withdrawal the US led a coalition of more 
than 500,000 troops in a war to drive Iraq 
out of Kuwait. In February 1992 Opera- 
tion Desert Storm succeeded, leaving up to 
200,000 Iraqis dead. 

Today the imperialists talk of this war as: 
having left unfinished business — namely 
getting rid of Saddam. Yet they had every 
opportunity to do this last time. His army 
was defeated and his regime in turmoil. 
There were risings by Shiites in the south 
and Kurds in the north. | 

The US, however, were having none of 
it. They preferred Saddam in power to an 
Iraq engulfed in revolution and US troops 
allowed the remnants of his army to bru- 
tally crush the risings and consolidate his 
central power once again. 

US ambitions in the Gulf are driving it 
towards war with Saddam once again. And 
this time they do want him gone for good. 
But we should all remember that this is not 
“unfinished business”. During the Iran-Iraq 
war the US and Britain backed Saddam. After 
the 1991 war they effectively helped keep 
him in power. 

Today they want him out. And each time 
their policy is dictated by their own reac- 
tionary interests, by their unquenchable 
thirst for cheap oil, easy profits and global 
domination —not by democracy, not by their 
hatred of a dictator (who they once court- 
ed), not by their humanity, of which they 
have none. | 

That is why the right to get rid of Sad- 
dam Hussein belongs to the Iraqi people, 
and them alone. 
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month. The result was never in 

doubt. Likud, the party of sitting 
prime minister Ariel Sharon, almost 
doubled its vote, gaining 37 seats in 
the parliament, the Knesset. 

The Israeli Defence Force 
“celebrated” by shelling Gaza city, 
killing 12 Palestinians in the process. 

Sharon was re-elected because of 
his refusal to negotiate with the 
Palestinian people and his 
unswerving commitment to Israel's 
continued murderous onslaught 
against them. 

In March last year Sharon said, 
“The aim is to increase the number 
of losses on the other [Palestinian] 
side. Only after they've been 
battered will we be able to talk to 
them”. He only wants to talk to a 
tamed Palestinian leadership which 
is prepared to collaborate with 
Israeli security forces and which will 
settle for a “state” which has no 
control over its own borders, no 
army and presides over a territory 
riddied with Jewish settlements. 

Israel's racist war against the 
Palestinian people has involved: 

@ A few hundred thousand 
“settlers” - the vanguard of whom 
are armed militiamen who believe 
that.the whole of Israel and the 
Palestinian territories belong 
exclusively to the Jewish people - 
have illegally stolen 35 per cent of 
the West Bank and 40 per cent of 
the Gaza Strip. 
@ Soldiers have closed off the cities 
with “checkpoints” whose only 
function is to humiliate and stop 
people from going to work, hospital 
and school. The Gaza strip has been 
sealed - no one in or out - like a 
prison camp for a year. 
@ Tanks, armoured personnel 
carriers, specially armoured 
bulldozers, Apache helicopters and 
, F16 fighter planes regularly destroy 
Palestinian homes and 
indiscriminately kill and maim. 

If anyone else had committed 
these atrocities the United States 
and Britain would be calling on the 
United Nations to take decisive 
action. Instead Sharon continues to 
enjoy George Bush’s blessing with 
billions of dollars in grants and 
loans, and enough military aid to 
enable it to maintain the fourth 
largest army in the world and a 
nuclear arsenal. 

Why? Israel was created in 
1947/1948 as a result of a vicious 
terror campaign, during which 
hundreds of thousands of 
Palestinians were ethnically 
cleansed from their homeland. Since 
then the country has been a heavily 
armed outpost for the Western 
powers, strategically placed on the 
edge of three continents, right in 
the heart of the world’s biggest oil 
region. Israel helps the United 
States especially in intimidating the 
regional oil-rich Arab states. 

But, wherever there is injustice - 
there's resistance. The Palestinian 
people have been fighting back 
heroically, despite all odds. 

The latest intifada (uprising) 
began in September 2000. The 
papers only report the suicide 
bombers, as if Israel is forced to 
reply in kind to these attacks on 
their civilians. In fact they are the 
desperate response of a heavily 
outgunned and constantly repressed 
Palestinian community, trying to 
prove to Israel that the Israeli army 
cannot murder their children with 
impunity. 

Not surprisingly, the anti-war 
movement around the world has 
adopted the Palestinian struggle as 
its own. Wherever people march 
against the war, they also voice 
their belief that there must be 
justice for the Palestinian people for 
there to be peace in the Middle 
East. 
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As the world’s press focuses on Iraq, the Palestinian people are being slowly strangled by 
the Israeli occupation. Jeremy Dewar and Mark Robbins visited the Occupied Territories 
as part of a solidarity delegation. This is what they found 








By Jeremy Dewar 

My first impression of Nablus was Hawara, one of sev- 
eral checkpoints that surround the city. There was a huge 
queue. Most had doctor's notes. Some had UN work per- 
mits. But the Israeli soldiers were not allowing anyone 


through except the old and the sick. Even then they were- 


selective. 

Taking our cue from more experienced activists, we tried 
to help those who seemed particularly in need to get the 
soldiers’ attention. This might be successful for a few as 
some soldiers were more co-operative than others. But at 
times the soldiers would become extremely aggressive 
towards us. Three or four hours waiting time was normal. 

After a few hours, some other activists came to relieve 
us. We walked into Balata refugee camp to dump our bags 
and awaited further requests. One came straight away. 

Another checkpoint, as-Masood, was at a complete stand- 
still and there were no internationals there to help. We 
jumped in a taxi and took an amazing ride, including cut- 
ting through a bombed-out building. The driver left us just 
short of the checkpoint — no drivers will take you within 
sight of the soldiers for fear of having their ID stolen, 
their keys taken or even being arrested. 

About 12 female students were unable to return to their 
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trickle of 








Nablus: target of Israel’ 
ethnic cleansing drive 


village, Samal, after attending university. The students were 
in the middle of exams. We forced the soldiers to allow three 
or four men to pass but not the students. These were later 
joined by another 25. 

The students had to stay overnight on floors in town. 
The students had exams at 8.00am, but this was precisely 
the point — they are being denied the right to education. 

The next morning we decided to unblock a road, 
which the army had blocked, cutting off part of the city. 

Armed with shovels, picks and spades we set off in a series 
of taxis. At the road block we commenced our work.To speed 
things up we worked in rotation and within a couple of hours 
we were ready for a test run. The car passed easily and we 
knew we had achieved a small breach of the occupation. 

By this time we had attracted the attention of the 
shebab — the local kids from the school nearby. The locals 
were very appreciative of our work and thanked us — in 
fact, later that week, Palestinians started taking down 


roadblocks themselves and even got hold of a JCB dig- © 


ger to speed things up. 

After the action we made our way to Yanoun, a village 
about ten miles from Nablus. Beautifully set in a valley, sur- 
rounded by gentle hills, Yanoun is about sheep, olives...and 
settlers. 





deaths 


id the daily 








Five years ago settlers from Atamar started to build out- 
posts on the hills overlooking Yanoun. A watchtower scans 
the village with a searchlight every evening. Part of our job 
in Yanoun was to collect the stories of settler violence as 
told by the villagers. 

Yanoun used to have 500 inhabitants. Now just 90 remain, 
the rest having been frightened off by a series of beatings, 
shootings and destruction. The settlers at the outpost 
have been identified:as members of the fascist Kach party. 
Their methods of ethnic cleansing are brutally effective. 

We were told how they threw excrement into the village 
well and burnt out the generator — Yanoun is not connected 
to the mains. Villagers have been beaten and shot at while 
tending their sheep or working the fields. One villager, Hani, 
had his house blown up by the army because it had been 
built “illegally”. Meanwhile the whole illegal Zionist set- 
tlement is allowed to build wherever it wants. 

One by one these villages, which make up the heart of 
Palestine, its culture and economy, are being wiped out. 
The Palestinians call it “slow transfer” using small bands 
of fascists to terrorise farmers into leaving. 

The ISM wants to keep a permanent presence in Yanoun 
to prevent another piece of Palestine disappearing off the 
map. 


Support the 
International 
Solidarity 
Movement 


The comrades who wrote these 
reports were in Palestine as part 
of the the International Solidarity 
Movement (ISM). This is a 
Palestinian-led movement of 
Palestinian and international 
activists that has been working 
to help end the Israeli occupation 
on the ground since August 2001. 

ISM activists were the first to 
start documenting the human 
rights abuses perpetrated against 
Palestinians though interviews 
lave melolelUlnal-inie-laleeme)l 
destruction. 

The ISM recognises the 
Palestinians’ right to resist Israeli 


By Mark Robbins 

Rafah is a tiny, overcrowded and impov- 
erished town in the Gaza Strip on the bor- 
der with Egypt - an open-air prison camp 
within an open-air prison camp. ; 

The day we arrived, yet another check- 
point cut it off from the rest of the Gaza Strip 
because a few settlers had decided to go 
for a drive — leaving several hundred people 
waiting for hours in their vehicles under the 
sun before they could get in or out. 

Our job was to stay in the houses of 
families whose homes were at risk of 
demolition. The Israeli army is trying to cre- 
ate a buffer zone along the border where 
tanks can move freely and blow up houses 
in the small hours of the morning when peo- 
ple are least likely to resist. These are peo- 
ple who are accused of no crime apart from 
living somewhere inconvenient for the tanks. 
Where they are expected to go when their 
homes and belongings disappear in a clouc 
of smoke is evidently of no concern. Neardy 
there is a Palestinian village called Mawas: 
cut off from the coast by a newly-built ile- 
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gal settlement, and surrounded on the other 
side by a military installation. The only two 
ways out of the village are towards Egypt 
(routinely closed for “security” reasons), 
or through a checkpoint towards Rafah. 

This checkpoint is opened two or three 
times a day only to the Palestinians who work 
on the settlement —the Palestinian villagers 
who actually live there find it a nightmare 
to get out and practically impossible to get 
back in again. We tried to get some much- 
needed medical supplies for the villagers 
through the checkpoint, only to see them 
confiscated by the Israeli secret police. 

A stone’s throw away, there is a water 
treatment facility located next to a sewage 
plant and a huge rubbish dump. The sewage 
is leaking into the ground water, and the 
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the army knows that shooting Westerners 
might cause a diplomatic incident. 

The army blew up 10 buildings on my 
second day in Rafah, and another five the 
day I left. The month I was in the country, 
around 50 Palestinians had been killed by 
the Israeli security forces and settlers — 
the vast majority unarmed civilians — while 
there were almost no Israeli casualties. 

The relatives of the dead, the families 
made homeless overnight, the conscript sol- 
diers ordered to go about this grim business, 
the career officers and politicians who put 
them there and every ordinary Israeli in 
Tel Aww must have braced themselves for the 
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armed struggle. But the activists 
themselves use non-violent, 
direct-action methods of 
resistance to confront and 
challenge illegal Israeli 
occupation forces and policies. 
Working in affinity groups of 5- 
12, hundreds of activists from all 
over the world have gone to 
Palestine for days, weeks or 
months to do the job that the 
United Nations has abdicated. 
Some activists ha 
others beaten and thr 
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_ European Social Forum mobilising committee looks at what it achieved 


2 

Colourful banners, giant puppets, drummers, 
samba bands, dancers and songs on the 

streets of Brazil. No, not Carnival in Rio but 
the third World Social Forum (WSF) in Porto 
Alegre last month. 

The message being chanted, sung, rapped 
and drummed was one of resistance to global 
capitalism and the impending war against ye 
by the USA and Britain. 

During the past three years the numbers 
attending have more than doubled every year; 
20,000 in 2001, 50,000 in 2002, and over 
100,000 in 2003. So too has the range of 
countries from which people came. To start off 
with it was very much a Latin American and 
European affair (mainly French and Italian). 
This time it was truly global. 

In the last three months, regional Social 
Forums took place in Europe, Asia and Africa. 

The European Social Forum in Florence, in 
November, attracted 60,000 who took part in 
debates and on its concluding day, at its call, 
one million demonstrated against war. In early 
January 25,000 attended the Asian Social 
Forum in Hyderabad, India. , 
During 22-28 January Porto Alegre was 


Demonstrators at Porto Alegre 


bursting at the seams. Every conceivable public 
space - sports stadiums, empty warehouses in 
the dockyards as well as all the city’s colleges 
and universities. resounded to discussions and 


‘debates. 


A resolution approved by the delegates on 





the second day of the meeting called on the 15 
member states of the UN Security Council to 
use their power to prevent a war against Iraq. 
The resolution declares that they are opposed 
to the new world order under which the United 
States seeks to impose its “preventive war” 


doctrine and the statement considered that 
preventing war through joint actions with 
social movements as “an issue of the utmost 
importance.” 

It also suggested that the UN arms 
inspectors should be. given enough time to 
complete their job. _ 

This appeal to the predators to go 
vegetarian sows dangerous illusions in the 
United Nations“ even the Security Council - 
the thieves’ kitchen par excellence. The 
problem is that if and when the USA twists 
enough arms and fills enough pockets to get a 
new resolution allowing it to attack Iraq then 
all the world’s people who thought UN 
approval was the critical issue will subside in 
confusioréVen if they still resent the war. 

Pinning hopes on the UN is an example of 
short-sighted opportunism. The WSF should 
be warning, preparing and educating millions 
that the UN is as much a part of the 
imperialist system as the White House that 
controls its key appointments and proposals. 

One good idea the WSF did come up with is 
that each country’s social forums will send 
delegations to Iraq in the coming weeks, in an 





he anti-capitalist movement 

announced its arrival as a mass rad- 

ical international force on the streets 
of Seattle in November 1999. “Teamsters 
and Turtles Together” — unionised truck- 
drivers and campaigners for the environ- 
ment—came to protest against a common 
enemy, the World Trade Organisation 
(WTO). =. 
All there recognised that global capi- 
talism underpinned all their concerns: the 


new free trade zones, the crippling repay- - 


ments’on the third world debt, the whole 
raft-of “pro-market” policies, pushed by the 
International Monetary Fund, privatisa- 
tion, cuts in state spending on health and 
education. 

Trade unionists, environmental cam- 
paigners, anti-debt campaigners, anti-racist 
fighters, non-governmental organisations 
(NGOs) joined up with anarchists and 
socialists to insist that “another world is 
possible”. 

In 2000 and 2001, on the streets of 
Prague, Melbourne, Quebec and Genoa this 
new movement, increasingly calling itself 
anti-capitalist, confronted and besieged the 

__ gatherings of the great and powerful. 

: But the backlash from the billionaires 
and their state forces was not long in com- 
ing. In the summer of 2001, two anti- 
capstalist mobilisations were aan In 
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single issue campaigns to mobilise the 
fightback. 

The attacks on New York and Wash- 
ington on 9/11 were used by the govern- 
ments to smear and persecute the move- 
ment. But when Bush declared his “endless 
war” on terrorism and attacked Afghanistan 
the movement developed into an anti-war 
movement too. The mobilisations gath- 
ered momentum — in Barcelona, Seville, 
London and New York. 

Nor was it only a question of tear gas 
and street fighting. At each of these mobil- 
isations and counter-conferences corpo- 
rate capitalism has found itself under 
sustained attack from ideas that are 
dynamite. Capitalism, globalisation, the 
market were not inevitable, nor are they 
eternal: “another world is possible!” 

In January 2001, the first World Social 
Forum (WSF) was held in Porto Alegre. Its 
declared purpose was to try to bring a 
greater unity of objectives to this very 
diverse movement. The initiators of this 
project were the Brazilian Workers Party 
(PT), which has run the city government 
of Porto Alegre for 12 years; the main 
Brazilian trade union federation, the CUT; 
and the Movement of Landless Workers 
(MST); plus the Brazilian council NGOs. 

Outside of Brazil it was a series of “think 
tanks” and campaigns that joined up to 
organise the WSF. First among these was 

Fr tional organisa- 
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These organisations together form 
the core of an International Council of the 
WSF that takes all the major decisions. This 
council was not elected by a representa- 
tive, democratic conference and its delib- 
erations are shadowy to say the least. It 
adopted a series of principles after the first 
WSF which have since been imposed as a 
basis for the regional social forums. These 
ban the open participation of political par- 
ties or adoption of resolutions by voting. 

The format of the WSF is a series of 
huge conferences or assemblies whose pro- 
gramme is fixed by an International Coun- 
cil. These are debates between big name 
speakers that privilege the functionaries 
of the big NGOs, the trade union leaders 
journalists, academics and think-tank intel- 
lectuals rather than the young activists 
from the streets and the workplaces who 
have built up this movement. 

As a result the message coming out 
_ from the main forums is the need for 
“reform of the system of global capitalism 
rather than for a revolutionary assault on 
it. The question American activists posed, 
“nix it or fix it?” has been answered by Attac 
leaders like Susan George and Ignacio 
Ramonet: “definitely fix it”. 

Thus after Porto Alegre, Ignacio Ramon- 
et said the results of this year’s forum 
discussions will be presented as practical 
proposals to be sent to governments, NGOs, 
political parties and trade unions. As if it 
is these bodies that will implement these 
schemes for reform! 

t the same time the organisers kept 
hes more radical or controversial figures 
such 2s Venezuela's embattled president 

aso Chavez wel] 2 way! from the’ oe 
S* podimoms. They also refuse offi- 
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ireteatert at wey NGOs however went cap in hand to big boas and inimertalct states. 


who were “disappeared” by the Argentine 
Army in the “dirty war” of the 1970s. 

The organisers, she claimed, had exclud- 
ed her because they regarded the Madres 
as defenders of terrorists. “We are revolu- 
tionaries just as our children were”, she 
said proudly. Bonafini stated that the lead- 
ership of the WSF was obviously in the 
wrong hands, those already living in 
“another world” to that of the poor and 
exploited. “If the WSF is not to die then we 
must put it into the hands of those who are 
fighting for an alternative socialist world”, 
she said. Exactly! 

The official WSF it seems has no place 
for the real struggles of the continent: 
the Madres, or for the Argentine unem- 
ployed piqueteros and factory occupations; 
the Colombian fighters against the USA, 
creeping occupation of their country under 
the name of the “war on drugs” and the 
“war on terrorism”; the Bolivian cocaleros 
(coca growers), 11 of whom were gunned 
down in recent demonstrations. 

Nevertheless, the great mass of people 


QD 


at Porto Alegre, youth, trade unionists, 
andless peasants, native peoples’ activists, 


ecologists, are far more radical, indeed rev- 
olutionary, than the “official” representa- 
tives. They flooded the self-organised work- 
shops and the youth camp that this year 
attracted 30,000 people. This enormous 
radical “fringe” was the scene of many live- 
ly debates. The problem is that there is 
no way these can seriously influence the 
official leaders who form an impervious 
layer of bureaucracy. 

The gulf that divides the two can be seen 
in the two journeys travelled by Brazil’s 
new President Lula; the first from work- 
ing-class poverty to high office and the sec- 
ond from Porto Alegre to Davos to attend 
the global bosses’ gab-fest in their moun- 
tain retreat. 

Once stigmatised by the world’s mil- 
lionaire media as a Marxist, for years a mil- 
itant car workers’ leader and fighter for 
democracy against the military dictator- 
ship, Lula was congratulated by the man- 
darins of world capitalism at the World Eco- 
nomic Forum in Davos. Why? 

Lula has been given a clean bill of polit- 
ical health from Anne Krueger, deputy head 
of the International Monetary Fund 
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World Social Forum gathers in 


More than 100,000 people went to the third World Social Forum in Porto Alegre, Brazil, to 
discuss resistance to the war on Iraq and how to fight globalisation. Dave Stockton, of the 


The global challenge of the anti-capit 
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Porto Alegre ; 


expression of solidarity with the Iraqi 
people and in opposition to the 
international embargo imposed on 
the nation. 

The WSF also urged an end to the 
Israeli occupation of Palestinian 
territories. This call must be backed 
up with action to obstruct the war - 
strikes, boycotts, 
all forms of 
direct action, and 
to punish the 
imperialist 

‘warmongers by 
attacking their 
corporate and 


Great opportunities and 
hopes exist for this 
movement, but great 
_ dangers foo, unless a 





the reali anti-capitalist and anti- 
imperialist activists from the streets. 
As with the ESF in Florence, the 
masses of workers and peasants, 
those from the youth camp must 
displace the reformist bureaucrats 
and bourgeois intellectuals who have 
established an unelected and 
undemocratic 
control of the 
central organs of 
the movement. 
Great 
opportunities and 
hopes exist for 
this movement, 


state interests ' but great dangers 
and investments. powerdul amd active too, unless a 

That would be a powerful and 

real step forward. democracy is built up on active democracy 
conaireuers every continent, in every 20s. 
country, in every town =" every country, 
International . in every town and 
Council and. city city. That is why 
announced we need social 


changes for the 

next event. Its fourth assembly will 
take place in India in March 2004. 
There are proposals to constitute a 
secretariat and a “network of social 
movements”. Unfortunately, these 
issues have not been discussed at 
the base of the movement - among 





ist movement 


because he has promised to continue to pay 
Brazil’s monstrous external debt, to con- 
tinue negotiating the treaties that will set 
up the Free Trade Area of the Americas 
(FTAA), and has appointed a “market-friend- 
ly” finance minister and central bank chief. 
Krueger said that the new government’s 
declared commitment to “fiscal and 
monetary discipline” was “a big step for- 
ward,” 

The “alternative worlds” being proposed 
by Lula today — and backed by the WSF’s 
organisers for whom he is their guiding 
inspiration —is no alternative at all. If they 
cannot say NO to payment of the debt, if 
they cannot say NO to the FTAA, if they can- 
not say YES to land for all the members 
of the MST then what Lula represents is 
not the anti-capitalist movement but a 
Brazilian version of Tony Blair’s Third Way. 

When Lula announced to an adoring 
crowd that he would not be part of the 
discussions in Porto Alegre but of those 
in Davos the chants of “Lula! Lula! Lula!” 
fell deathly silent and the waving of PT ban- 
ners stopped. 

Of course, he said, he would “deliver a 
message on behalf of the poor”. But as Joao 
Pedro Stedile, leader of the Landless Work- 
ers Movement (MST), pointed out. “The 
WSF was born to oppose Davos and not 
believe that a coalition of businessmen and 
capitalists has any interest in changing the 
world.” 

For those, not only in Brazil but around 
the world, who believe that “Lula is OUR 
president” as the saying goes —wake up and 
smell the coffee! 

The workers and the landless need to 
seize the huge estates of the big landown- 
ers and the industries owned by multina- 
tional corporations. In a word, a revolution 
which destroys the armed centres of capi- 
talist power and replaces them with the 
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forums pledged 
to action as well as discussion at all 
these levels and a series of co- 
ordinations based on elected and 
recallable delegates, not the self- 
selected representatives of the 
NGOs, intellectual think-tanks or 


‘trade union bureaucrats. 





democratic, inclusive organisations of 
the people in struggle. 

The view that the anti-capitalist move- 
ment must keep clear of the question of 
power is one propagated both by anarchists 
on the left and by the liberal NGOs, on 
the right of the movement, albeit for very 
different reasons. The former because they 
cannot work out how to wring any con- 
cessions (reforms, democratic rights) from 
the capitalist state while it still exists. The 
latter because they are the charitable agents 
of the state, patching up the system at min- 
imal cost. 

That is why many NGOs were present 
in Davos going cap in hand to the “movers 
and shakers” of the corporate giants and 
the imperialist superstates, pleading with 
them to give more to the poor. That too was 
why Lula was there, calling for charity from 
the leaders of the first world to the poor 
of the third. 

The right wing, reformist grip on the 
anti-capitalist movement can énly be 
broken by a massive strengthening and 
extending of the mass movement. 

Every country should build a network 
of local social forums — drawing in the 
unions and all the other campaigning bod- 
ies. Here action can be planned, tactics and 
a programme of action discussed. From 
these bodies mandated and accountable 
delegates can be sent to national and inter- 
national bodies in proportion to the sup- 
port for the differing viewpoints. “This is 
what democracy looks like!” 

Revolutionary socialists are convinced 
that given enough of such struggle-based 
democracy a mass new international polit- 
ical organisation can be built to take on and 
defeat the capitalist globalisers. This is the 
message we must take into the European 
Social Forum in Paris in November, and 
into next. WSF in 2004. 
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By Richard Brenner 





Get active, stay active 
join Workers Power 





Workers Power is one of the most dynamic socialist organisations in Britain. 

As our name suggests, we want a complete change in society. Instead of a world ruled by the rich, we want the 
working class majority to take control. 

Blair and Prescott say there’s no such thing as class anymore and that “we're all middie class now”. But that’s 
just New Labour spin. Their own actions prove that society is still divided into classes. They can find billions to 
bomb Irag for the big oil companies, but they won't pay the firefighters a decent wage. They put the rich before the 
rest of us every time. 

The overwhelming majority of people are working class. We're not only in factories but also in offices, schools, 
shops and depots everywhere. We do the work - but capitalists make all the decisions and own all the profits. 

If you join Workers Power, you are agreeing to work together in a team with other people who hate capitalism 
and want to overthrow it. Your chosen methods will be neither peaceful constitutional change nor futile acts of 
terrorism, but building a mass movement fighting for the power to change the basis of society. 

We fight in the workplaces, on the streets and in the mass organisations and campaigns of the working class. Our 
members have leading. positions in the National Stop the War Coalition, the trade unions and support groups for 
Committee to Defend Asylum Seekers.We 2 2 09° ARE ED HES 
support the youth group REVOLUTION, 


sweatshops, warmongers and corporate 
control. 

In every campaign or union, Workers 
Power members fight for the working class 
movement to break its ties with the 
capitalists and to organise to take power 
itself. We call on the unions to stop paying 
millions to Blair's New Labour and set up a 
New Working Class Party instead. We try to 
link all the separate campaigns together - 
Workers Power members are pushing for 
the setting up of Social Forums in every 
city, like they have in Italy, to unite our 
struggles into one big working class force. 

We support demands for higher pay, 
shorter working hours and better 
conditions. We oppose privatisation and 
believe that all major industries and 
services should be owned by society as a 
whole. They should be under the democratic 
control and management of the workforce 
and service users (workers’ control), not 
private millionaires and their unaccountable 
managers. 

We believe that under capitalism Britain 
is deeply undemocratic - parliament is 
elected only every five years and 
government is controlled behind the scenes 
by unelected civil servants, special advisers 
and boardroom executives. We don't even 
get a vote on whether to go to war. Instead, 
we want a Workers’ Government, 
accountable to mass assemblies and 
councils of ordinary people, so that we can 
take back control of our own lives and break 
the control of the rich. 

In a society owned and controlled by the 
working class, things could be produced and 
distributed according to a democratic plan. 
Modern technology and the Internet would 
make this easier than ever before. Instead of 
a market economy, in which jobs, living 
standards, health and the environment are 
all sacrificed for profit, the economy would 
be rational, based on meeting people's 
needs. After a few decades of democratic 
planning, the division of society into classes 
would start to disappear. We would have a 
genuinely communist system. It wouldn't be 
heaven overnight - but it would be an 
alternative to the inequality and exploitation 
that is tearing the world apart today. 

Workers Power is the British section of 
an organisation called the League for a 
Revolutionary Communist International 
(LRCI). The LRCI has members in Sweden, 
France, Ireland, Germany, Austria, the Czech 
Republic, Slovakia, Ukraine, Italy and 
Australia, as well as in Britain. This means 
we can co-ordinate international action. We 
have taken a full part in the big protests 
against global capitalism that have rocked 
cities all over the world over the last three years, including in Prague, Gothenburg, Nice, Genoa and Florence. 

Across the globe the working class is coming together. Globalisation has forced workers and activists from 
different countries and continents to unite, work and fight together. There have been huge Social Forums of 
resistance in Europe at Florence, in Asia at Hyderabad and in South America at Porto Alegre. Together with the 
LRCI, which is represented on the European Social Forum, Workers Power campaigns to bring these movements 
together into a New World Party of Socialist Revolution (a “New International”). 

This is a momentous time, one of those times when the true nature of the world we live in suddenly becomes 
clear to millions. Capitalism is revealing itself to be a system of war, conquest and global inequality. By taking to the 
streets against the war, hundreds of thousands of people are showing that they have seen through the lies. 

Take the next step and join Workers Power. Phone us on 020 7820 1363 or e mail us at paper®workerspower.com. 
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From top: Workers Power on anti-war demonstration September 2002; 
REVOLUTION in Genoa 2001; Workers Power outside 10 Downing Street, 1998. 












Demonstrate: Saturday 15 February 2003, London 


Assemble: Embankment or Gower Street 12 noon 
Called by the Stop the War Coalition. Details 020 7053 2155/6 or e-mail www.stopwar.org.uk 


AS MILLIONS OPPOSE BLAIR’S WAR AND BACK THE FIREFIGHTERS 


it's time for a new 
workers party 


injustice, but on the starving Iraqi people and the 
heroic British firefighters. 

He was elected to govern “for the many, not the few”. 
But he is ruling for a small but powerful minority, for 
George W Bush, the big oil companies and billionaire 
businessmen. 

So why are our trade unions paying millions of 
pounds a year to Blair and his party? 

The Labour Party was founded by the trade unions 
to defend the interests of working class people. But Blair 
and Prescott are acting for the capitalists instead — at 
home and abroad, they are attacking the working class. 

Ina matter of weeks, Tony Blair will unleash a quar- 
ter of the British Army on Iraq. Not because of Saddam 
Hussein — after all the British and Americans armed 
him and funded him, even when he was gassing his own 
citizens. No—Blair is going to murder Iraqi civilians to 
capture their oil for Exxon, Mobil and his extra-close 
friends in BP. Instead of the ethical foreign policy he 
once promised, Blair is slavishly backing the USA as it 
bombs and blasts its way to global domination. 

At home the firefighters are on strike for £8.50 an 
hour. Blair, on a six-figure salary like his rich friends, 
says this is “too much”. John Prescott —who once posed 
as the unions’ closest ally in the government — has 
launched an all-out attack on the fire service (the 
Bain report) involving cuts, closure of stations, loss of 
jobs and harsh working conditions. 

When the FBU said “No” to Bain and re-launched 
their strikes, Prescott announced laws to take control 
of the fire service and take away the union’s right to 
negotiate for its members. 

No wonder that whenever you go to an FBU picket 
line every firefighter you talk to says: 55,000 firefight- 
ers and their families voted Labour in 2001, but they 
never will again. 

Labour’s attack on the FBU is an attack on the whole 
working class. Its goal is to break the strength of pub- 
lic sector unions so that Blair’s privatisation plans — PFI 
and PPP — can be pushed through not only in the fire 
service, but in schools and hospitals too. 

It is a crime that our union leaders are paying the 
Labour Party millions of pounds a year for this. No won- 
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der at this year’s union conferences there are more res- 
olutions than ever before demanding that the politi- 
cal funds of affiliated unions be run democratically so 
that members can stop paying millions to Blair and his 
pro-capitalist party. 

Blair will not tolerate dissent inside the Labour Party. 
He will try to silence or even fling out MPs who 
oppose the war with Iraq. All the more reason why any- 
one in the Labour Party who hates what Blair is doing 
should speak out openly now. They will win massive 
support across the country — not from MPs and politi- 
cians — but from the tens of millions who oppose the 
war and support the firefighters. 

But there is no hope of anti-war and pro-working class 
members taking over Labour — the machinery is con- 
trolled completely by Blair and his pro-business clique. 
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Instead every working class organisation needs to 
come together and set up a new workers’ party — one that 
fights for working people with the same single-minded 
determination with which Blair fights for the rich. 

Today there are hundreds of thousands of anti-war 
and anti-capitalist activists who want to struggle but 
would not join Blair’s party in a million years. 
There are thousands of firefighters and other trade 
unionists who don’t want to fund New Labour for a 
minute longer. There are millions of council tenants, 
students and pensioners itching to back an alterna- 
tive to Labour. 

Anew workers’ party could become a mass force in 
no time. It would need money and resources — full-time 
workers, headquarters in every town, a paper, a print- 
ing press, leaflets putting the case for a new party. The 
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good news is that these resources are available — right 
now. Our trade unions are talking about helping Labour, 
over the next three years, to the tune of £40 million. 
That’s £40 million for war, privatisation, tuition fees 
union busting and racism. Talk about good money going 
after bad. 

The unions must put a stop to it. Not a penny should 
go to New Labour. Instead the unions should throw 
themselves into the campaign for a new party. 

In every workplace, every town and city, on every 
estate, everyone who supports a new workers’ party 
should come together. Unions, anti-war groups, dissi- 
dent local Labour parties, left-wing groups like the 
Socialist Alliance and Scottish Socialist Party, ant- 
racist and community campaigns — we should all 
link up nationally to kick-start a drive to set up a new 
workers’ party. We call on the anti-war and pro-FBU 
Labour MPs to take up this call now and help build a 
new party as an alternative to the warmongers and the 
union busters. 

Unlike Blair’s regime of total control, the new party 
should be democratic, so working people can speak out 
for their concerns and shape its policies. It should adopt 
a socialist programme, not for the piecemeal reform of 
capitalism but to overthrow it altogether. That way it 
could end the vicious cycle that 100 years of Labour 
governments have given us — high hopes followed by 
shattered dreams. 

Instead a new workers’ party could open the road to 
lasting peace, by waging war on the warmongers. It 
could win social justice and equality by taking power 
away from the capitalists and putting it in the hands 
of the working class. It could abolish production for 
profit and greed, and replace it with a democratically 
planned economy that meets the everyday needs of mil- 
lions of people. It could make another world possible 
— socialism. 

With hundreds of thousands on the streets against 
Blair’s war and millions backing the firefighters, 
there has never been a better time to launch a real alter- 
native to Blair and Labour. If we all take up the call, 
we can make it happen: 

Union members and leaders, socialists in the Labour 
Party, break with Blair...Build a new workers’ party! 
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